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BOOKS 


Suggested by the Booklist Staff 





Wilderness Wanderers 
WENDELL AND LUCIE CHAPMAN 


Adventures among wild animals in Rocky Mountain solitudes. 


Ships and Women 
BILL ADAMS 


A stirring account of an English boy’s apprenticeship on a clipper ship 
in the last days of sail. 


Bread and Wine 
IGNAZIO SILONE 


A social and philosophical novel that gives an uncensored picture of mod- 
ern Italy. 


Buckskin Breeches 
PHIL STONG 


‘The westward trek of Jesse Ellison and his family from Ohio in 1837, 
and the finding of a new home in Iowa. 


Friday-to-Monday Gardening 
* 
MARGARET GOLDSMITH 


The making of a garden around an old cottage in Connecticut, as a New 
York business woman accomplished it on week ends. 


Present Indicative 
NOEL COWARD 
Autobiography of the popular playwright and actor. 


Living Again; An Autobiography 
FELIX RIESENBERG 


The story of the author’s varied and extensive adventures at sea and on 
shore. 


Of Mice and Men 
JOHN STEINBECK 
A short tragic tale of two itinerant ranch workers in the Salinas valley. 


. 


On Journey 
VIDA DUTTON SCUDDER 


The record of an active life identified with college teaching and social and 
religious movements. 
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TO EDITORS: MATERIAL IN THE BULLETIN IS 
NOT COPYRIGHTED, 


S THE official organ of the American 
Library Association, the Bulletin, 
sent to members, carries news of the 

Association, its officers, boards, committees, 
sections, and staff; addresses of conference 
speakers; articles by official representatives 
of the Association; and brief professional 
communications to or from members. Its 
scope does not include articles on library 
matters unrelated to the Association. The 
Bulletin is indexed in “Current Library 
Literature” in the Library Journal, and 
partially by the Education Index. 


Published monthly by the American Li- 
brary Association, 520 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. Entered as second class 
matter, January 16, 1926, at the Post Office 
at Chicago, Illinois, with an additional entry 
at Menasha, Wisconsin, under Act of Con- 
gress of August 24, 1912. Acceptance for 
mailing at special rate of postage provided 
for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1927, 
authorized on July 8, 1918. 

A $3 membership secures 9 news numbers 
of the Bulletin and the Annual Reports; $5 
and other memberships secure in addition 
the Handbook and Proceedings. Institu- 
tional membership, $5 a year. Single copies 
of news issues, 25c¢ each. 
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The A. L. A. and Its Money 


By CARL H. MILAM 


Secretary of the American Library Association 


/ \ RECENT grant of $5,000 from 


the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
for the compilation of a glossary of library 
terms by the Committee on Library Ter- 
minology has relieved a situation which 
was by way of becoming as embarrassing 
as a sit-down strike. After several years 
of volunteer preliminary work by scores of 
librarians, the committee had presented to 
the Executive Board a virtual ultimatum. 
Without financial assistance the work 
could not be carried further; the com- 
mittee would put in storage the many trays 
full of terms and references. This report 
from the committee occasioned no surprise, 
and certainly caused no criticism. For two 
or three years the board had tried to find 
the money in its treasury but had been 
unable to do so. 

As there are other committees or special 
groups which may feel like presenting 
ultimatums, and many individual members 
of the Association who would like to know 
more about where the A. L. A. gets and 
how it spends its income, I shall try to set 
forth in this article some of the important 
factors which enter into A. L. A. budget 
making. 

Why is it that the A. L. A., with an 
annual income of more than a quarter of a 
million dollars, finds it difficult to provide 
a committee with $500 or $1,000? The 
answer must involve some consideration 
of sources of income and the limited pur- 
poses for which certain moneys may be 


used; and A. L. A. policies as established 
by constitution, Council action, and by 
tradition. 

The estimated income for 1936-37 is 
about $316,000, but less than $100,000 of 
it is available for any and all purposes. 

A. That total includes grants for special 
purposes, such as cooperative cataloging, 
catalog code revision, fellowships, library 
terminology, instruction for Negro teacher- 
librarians, survey of research materials in 
southern libraries, aid to subscribers to the 
Catalogue Général of the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale, special work of the Board of 
Education, and demonstration of micro- 
photography at the Paris Exposition. 
Each of these funds has been given by a 
foundation for a single purpose and is not 
available for anything else. The total is 
$68,029. 

B. The total of $316,000 also includes 
(1) income of $25,225 from Booklist ad- 
vertising, subscriptions, etc., all of which 
(with $4,020 from the Carnegie Endow- 
ment Fund and $1,021 from membership 
dues and Carnegie Corporation Endow- 
ment) is required to produce that periodi- 
cal; and (2) income of $62,070 from sales 
of publications, all of which (with $9,070 
from Carnegie Corporation Endowment 
Fund) is required for the issuing of new 
publications and the operation of the 
Publishing Department. There is, to be 
sure, a considerable flexibility in the use 
of Booklist and publishing income, but 
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such use is limited at least by custom to 
activities in the publishing field. 

Thus Booklist and publishing, which 
produce a total income of $87,295, this 
year, fall short of being self supporting by 
$14,111. 

C. The Membership and Conference 
budget draws its income primarily from 
dues, conference exhibits, and registration. 
It is used primarily for the conferences, 
Handbook, Proceedings, annual reports, 
and news numbers of the Bulletin. An 
estimated surplus of $12,748 has this year 
been appropriated to certain committees 
whose needs appeared to be most urgent 
and for various other activities, such as the 
Headquarters Library, statistics, Annui- 
ties Committee, Booklist, et cetera. There 
is no regulation or custom which would 
prevent the use of more money from this 
source for committee and other important 
special activities if more money were avail- 
able. The total Membership and Con- 
ference income (excluding a cash balance 
as of September 1) is $71,785. 

D. The Carnegie Endowment Fund of 
$100,000—not to be confused with the 
next item—yields $4,020, which may be 
used for publishing and_ bibliographic 
enterprises of many sorts, but actually has 
been used for the past several years wholly 
as a subsidy to the Booflist as noted in B 
above. 

E. Finally, and fortunately, there is the 
Carnegie Corporation Endowment Fund 
which yields an income of about $86,000. 
The custodial, investment, and other serv- 
ice charges, which are paid by the endow- 
ment trustees, reduce this to a net figure 
of about $80,600, ‘all of which is available 
for broad purposes. 

Therefore, the Executive Board had this 
year for general purposes, not $316,000, 
but: 
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Carnegie Corporation Endow- 

ment, net $80,600 
Membership and Conference sur- 

plus 12,748 
Cash balance 2,079 
Refund from sale of a depart- 

mental publication 325 

Total $95,752 


It was appropriated (1936-37) for: 


1. Estimated Booklist deficit (not 
including $4,020 from Car- 
negie Endowment) 

Estimated publishing deficit 

2. Certain continuing activities 
such as Public Library In- 
formation Service, including 
library extension and adult 
education 
School and Children’s Li- 
brary Division 
Education for Librarianship 
Personnel and placement 
Headquarters Library 
Statistics 

3. Special requests of boards 
and committees (Public 
Documents, College Library 
Advisory Board, Resources 
of American Libraries, etc.) 

4. Contingent activities 


$ 1,021 
9,070 


79,836" 


2,950 
2,8757 


Total $95,752 
The table on the opposite page shows in 
tabulated form all of the activities for 
which money has been appropriated this 
year, and the sources from which it comes. 
The figures in the table differ from those 
published in the December, 1936, Bulletin, 
page 1014, for the reasons indicated in the 
notes and because some additional grants 
for special purposes have been received. 





The reader may very properly raise 


a and 2 Cash balances of 1 $526 and ? $1,553 are in- 
cluded here which are not included in the table which 
follows. 
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several questions. Some are briefly dis- 
cussed below: 

Are the “continuing activities’ (num- 
ber 2, page 278) more important than 
some of the special projects which the 
board was unable to finance? 

The answer is necessarily a matter of 
opinion. It may be said that the Budget 
Committee (Messrs. Malcolm G. Wyer, 
Dudgeon, Spaulding) and the Executive 
Board thought so; the former as the re- 
sult of a full day’s consideration of all 
proposals; the latter at the conclusion of 
a three-day meeting, nearly all of which 
was given over to a consideration of pro- 
posals and requests and to a general dis- 
cussion of what the A. L. A. could and 
should do to advance the interests of 
librarians and libraries. It should be un- 
derstood that the Budget Committee’s and 
the Executive Board’s consideration of 
budgets is in no sense a_ perfunctory 
matter. Preliminary information about 
available income, the previous year’s ex- 
penditures, and appropriations requested 
by boards, committees, and headquarters 
departments is sent out in advance and 
most carefully scrutinized at the meetings. 
The Executive Board as a whole considers 
every request even before giving attention 
to the recommendations of its Budget 
Committee. At regular intervals also all 
operations are critically reéxamined by the 
Activities Committee which reports to the 
Council. 

It will be recalled that at the midwinter 
meeting in 1931 the A. L. A. Council, on 
the recommendation of the Executive 
Board which had long given consideration 
to the matter, adopted a statement on 
“Fields and Functions,” and that the 
Executive Board adopted “A Concrete 
Program for the Near Future.” These 
two documents form what is called “A 
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Program for the American Library As- 
sociation” (A. L. A. Bulletin, 1932, p. 
57-62). The purpose of that program was 
“to define in general terms the Associa- 
tion’s fields of activity and to indicate in 
some detail direction and emphasis for the 
next few years.” All of the “continuing 
activities” are specifically included in that 
program. ‘The only item in the program 
which has received practically nothing is 
college library advisory service. (In- 
directly, however, the Association has done 
much for college libraries. ) 

It should be observed in this connection 
that because of the depression, reduced 
rates of interest, etc., the income available 
for general purposes is, as stated above, 
about $96,000, instead of $125,000, which 
was estimated in 1931 when the program 
was prepared. The income from the two- 
million-dollar Carnegie Corporation En- 
dowment Fund was then estimated at 
$100,000 ; but the net income expected this 
year from that source is nearly $20,000 
less. These reductions have not only pre- 
vented the establishment of college library 
advisory service but have kept the budgets 
for several activities far below those which 
were envisaged in 1931. 

Are there not some parts of those activi- 
ties which could be eliminated without 
serious loss? 

The Budget Committee and the Execu- 
tive Board canvassed various possibilities 
and reached the conclusion that the 
amounts appropriated were sufficient to 
meet only the minimum necessities. A 
similar reévaluation occurs each year. 
These appropriations do not equal the 
amounts recommended by the heads of 


departments or divisions. In most cases 


they fall far short of the amounts which 
the boards and committees sponsoring these 
activities think they need and of the 
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amounts which were available four or five 
years ago. 

Should not the Booklist and general pub- 
lishing be made self supporting so that the 
$14,000 now used to subsidize these activi- 
ties might be available for other pur- 
poses? 

Probably they should. We were rather 
close to that goal in 1929 and 1930, and 
there is still hope. 

The Booklist is not extravagant in 
preparation or printing, but it is an expen- 
sive undertaking. It is said that few 
periodicals with a circulation of only 
7,000 are self supporting. However, both 
subscriptions and advertising are increas- 
ing. Members of the Booklist staff are 
collaborating to the fullest extent in efforts 
to hold down costs and it is possible that 
as a last resort the subscribers themselves 
would rather pay a slightly higher price 
than accept a subsidy for a tool which is 
as useful as the Booklist. Every subscriber 
is now receiving—though not at his own 
request—a subsidy of about seventy cents. 
It would be helpful to know whether sub- 
scribers would prefer to pay the actual 
cost and thus release for other purposes the 
money which now goes to subsidize the 
Booklist. 

To make the general publishing activi- 
ties self supporting, we should manage 
somehow to make each publication ap- 
proximately pay its own way. This is 
difficult to accomplish. Our professional 
interest tends to make us set the prices at 
the lowest possible figure. 
publications are of 


Many of our 
value to only a 
thousand libraries or fewer. Purchasers 
are inclined, consciously or unconsciously, 
and quite naturally, to think of the price in 
relation to the number of pages rather than 
in relation to the number of copies sold. 


We probably should work on the theory 
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that if a book is of great importance to 300 
libraries, those libraries will be willing to 
pay what it costs to produce and distribute 
that book in an edition of 300 copies, even 
if the price has to be $2.50 or $3 for 150 
pages; that if they are not willing to pay 
for the book on that basis, the need is not 
great enough to justify issuing it. There 
appears to be little justification for draw- 
ing upon membership dues or endowment 
funds to make it possible for a library to 
buy a book for $1.50 when the actual cost 
is $2 or $3. 

We issue publications not only for the 
large groups within the profession but also 
for relatively small groups. I hope that we 
can continue to do this kind of publishing 
—when something is really wanted—and 
that the librarians who buy it will think of 
it in terms of a service rather than as so 
many pages of a printed or planographed 
book. 

Suppose your library is one of only 300 
in the whole continent needing a list 
of books in a certain minor European lan- 
guage. The A. L. A. finds some compe- 
tent person who is willing to prepare such 
a list for an honorarium of $100. To issue 
300 copies in planographed form and to 
distribute those copies may easily cost, in- 
cluding everything, $900. The price to 
you is $3. As a pamphlet of only 50 or 
100 pages, it is expensive; but as a service, 
you need only compare $3 with what it 
would cost you in time or dollars to make 
the list in your own library, to realize that 
the price is not high. 

If you ask, “But isn’t all publishing a 
form of codperation?” my answer is, “Yes, 
but it is customarily done for a minimum 
market nearer three thousand than three 
hundred.” 

The income from the Carnegie Endow- 
ment Fund of $100,000 (given by Andrew 
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Carnegie in 1902), which is now about 
$4,000, can be used “for the preparation 
and publication of reading lists, indexes, 
and other bibliographical aids.” When 
the Booklist and other publications become 
self supporting, the income from this fund 
may well be used for the support of new or 
very expensive publishing enterprises which 
qualify under the terms of the endowment, 
for I have not intended to say in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs that all subsidizing of 
publications is inappropriate. Subsidizing 
would appear to be especially appropriate 
for preparation when that task is long and 
difficult. 

Is it not possible to save a good deal of 
money by improving the efficiency of rou- 
tines at A. L. A. Headquarters? 

Undoubtedly some can be saved. AI- 
But the 
depression drove us to the necessity of 
scanning every operation with a view to 
economy. Moreover, we have an office 
manager who is engaged (and has been 
for many years) in a continuous process of 
analyzing critically all of the office opera- 
tions. Even so, I have recommended a sur- 


ways some more can be saved. 


vey of office routines by an outside expert 
and a survey of all publishing operations 
by a successful administrator in that field. 
I do not honestly think that much money 
can be saved, but I think we can make 
some improvements. 

Can any of the A. L. A.’s present work 
be shifted to the Library Service Division 
in the United States Office of Education? 

We hope so, and have suggested to Dr. 
Studebaker (1) that as much as possible 
of our statistical work be taken over by 
Washington as soon as feasible; (2) that 
the responsibility of issuing leaflets and 
pamphlets be largely taken over by the 
Office of Education as rapidly as may be 
with a view to free distribution; and (3) 
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that we carefully avoid all duplication in 
the investigatory field. The Library Serv- 
ice Division is not yet in operation due to 
delays in the Civil Service. 

Why distribute so much mimeographed 
and printed material free of charge? 

There are several answers. It is fre- 
quently less expensive to answer a ques- 
tion with a pamphlet than with a very long 
letter. It is usually cheaper to give away 
than to sell single copies of a small item, 
because of the expense of billing, collecting, 
etc. We are in business to advance library 
interests, not to sell things ; if $25 worth of 
leaflets will help an undeveloped state to 
get increased library appropriations, we 
consider the gift a good investment; if a 
trustee or a citizen asks about library train- 
ing, we usually try to give him something, 
not sell him a book; if a national organiza- 
tion wishes to distribute a leaflet on state 
aid to a thousand selected leaders in forty- 
eight states, we don’t think it is wise to 
try to collect—we give the leaflets and 
thank the organization for the opportunity. 
We wish we could do more. Still another 
answer is that much of our mimeographed 
matter is tentative and is being distributed 
as our best information as of a given date, 
and for further criticism. Nevertheless, 
we are more or less continuously engaged 
in an effort to put these tentative publica- 
tions on a self-supporting basis as soon 
as they reach the right stage of maturity. 

Why not charge for the employment 
service? 

This has been a live issue for many years. 
We have studied employment services of 
other professional organizations and pri- 


vate agencies. So far, the Executive 


Board’s conclusion has been against any 
that the 
A. L. A.’s first interest is in helping 
the employer to find the best person for 


fees. The chief reasons are: 
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the position whether he is registered with 
the Personnel Division or not; that if a fee 
were charged there would be some inclina- 
tion, if not obligation, to give preference 
to registered persons; and that it would 
be difficult to collect a percentage of the 
first year’s salary—which is common prac- 
tice in employment agencies—because many 
persons given positions on our recommen- 
dation have not solicited our services. 
Moreover, if fees were charged, they 
would at most finance only the employment 
side of the division’s activities, whereas a 
very large part of the work is in the field 
of salaries, working conditions, and staff 
welfare and in the maintenance of the per- 
sonnel records of some 30,000 librarians, 
a necessary part of our equipment as a 
center of library information. 

Could. not the personnel work be left 
to state agencies? 

A special inquiry was made last year, 
and the results showed that while some 
state extension agencies now do a good 
deal, they are not equipped and do not 
wish to take it over. Some states and 
provinces do not have such agencies, and 
many give them such inadequate support 
that no new work can be assumed. More- 
over, there appear to be some values in the 
shifting of librarians from one part of the 
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country to another without respect to state 
lines. Perhaps libraries on the Atlantic 
coast need Pacific coast ideas, and vice 
versa. 


mon, 


At least these long shifts are com- 
states easily 


and the could not j 
do what the A. L. A. does to facilitate 
them. 

There is evident demand and apparent 
need for more personnel services. If the 
state and provincial agencies expand theirs, 
the A. L. A. will welcome the opportuni- 
ties thus given to relieve itself of services 
which can be rendered locally; to act as a 
clearing house for state personnel offices; 
and to expand and improve those aspects 
of its service which cannot be assumed by 
state agencies but which are a natural obli- 
gation of a professional organization. 





The annual budget of 1937 is very 
different from that of 1927. If the one 
adopted for 1947 looks like the one we are 
operating on this year, it may mean that 
the A. L. A. has ceased to welcome new 
ideas. In order to avoid that unhappy 
state, this article ends with an urgent re- 
quest on behalf of the Executive Board for 
questions and criticisms, and particularly 


for continued recommendations from 
boards, committees, other groups, and 
individuals. 
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Not To Be Taken for Granted 


By VERA WINIFRED SCHOTT 


S A children’s librarian, I value 
my membership in the American Library 
Association for the news the Association 
provides of what other libraries are doing, 
for the furthering of friendly codperation 
among children’s librarians, and for the ex- 
cellent service in preparing book selection 
aids. 

The Association places the results of the 
combined efforts of its boards, commit- 
tees, and headquarters staff at the service 
of the individual member. From the 
A. L. A. Bulletin it is possible to learn 
the problems others are facing and their 
solution of these problems. 

Through A. L. A. conferences, and 
through correspondence, we are able to 
keep informed concerning current projects 
so recent that material about them is not 
available in printed form. ‘The Associa- 
tion is a ready and reliable source of in- 
formation. 

The Booklist is invaluable. It is a ne- 
cessity not only for the new books recom- 
mended, but for the list of new editions 
printed in every other issue, and for the 
many special lists on various subjects. 
Every number includes a selection of books 
for young people which is of great use in 
public and school libraries. 

Each month we turn eagerly to the list 
of children’s books, and we welcome the 
appearance of other lists such as Recent 
Children’s Books, Inexpensive Books for 
Boys and Girls, and the selection which 
appears in the annual list, Booklist Books. 

The children’s librarian has a two-fold 
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responsibility in the selection of books. She 
must choose good books for the library; 


she should also influence the book 
purchases made by the parents and teach- 
ers in her community. Consultation 


with adults concerning children’s books is 
a vital duty of the children’s librarian. 
Professional training provides the back- 
ground of knowledge, but the children’s 
librarian must continually enlarge her 
fund of information about the new books 
and about children’s reading interests. 
What better authority can one quote than 
the Booklist of the A. L. A.? 

The Subscription Books Bulletin serves 
in the same authoritative capacity for 
those seeking advice in purchasing refer- 
ence books. ‘The patron is always grate- 
ful for an unbiased and dependable 
opinion on a set of books in which he is 
interested. 

Although the children’s librarian will 
not be confronted by all of these problems 
every day, a membership in the A. L. A. 
gives her a feeling of confidence that she 
can meet them whenever they arise. She 
has the satisfaction of knowing that she 
in touch with the best information 
and the best professional tools. 


is 


After maintaining a membership in the 
A. L. A. for a period of years, one comes 
to accept the services it has to offer with- 
out stopping to consider how valuable they 
are and how essential to successful library 
work with children. Too often we take 
them for granted, as we do so many other 
good things in life. 
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The Teaching of Cataloging and 
Classification 


By MARGARET MANN 


HE bearing which cataloging and 
classification have upon the efficiency of 
library service is to be found in the per- 
formance of the function of constructing 
the keys to the book collection. The ave- 
nues of approach to books are various and 
devious ; therefore, it is essential that some 
scientific method be worked out if library 
assistants and readers are to have direct 
access to the resources of the library. 

This article is an attempt to show some 
of the general methods used in teaching 
first-year courses in cataloging and classi- 
fication at the University of Michigan. 
During the many years of experience both 
in teaching and in practice which the 
writer has enjoyed, great changes in pur- 
pose and in procedure have been observed. 
These changes have been occasioned by the 
increasing output of the press, represented 
by literature in all fields of endeavor, in 
the constantly growing movements of co- 
operative efforts among librarians, and in 
the quite remarkable contributions made 
by our national library in furnishing aids 
and tools which have lessened our work and 
raised the standards of our technique. 
Through the centralized service now of- 
fered by the Library of Congress, greater 
opportunities are at our command, making 
it imperative not only for libraries to recast 
their methods, but for instructors in library 
science to shift the emphasis of their teach- 
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ing and formulate new and perhaps yet un- 
tried procedures in the presentation of their 
subjects. It would be interesting to review 
the history of the methods followed in 
the teaching field up to this time, but the 
intent of this paper is to present the 
present-day procedure only. 

It is certainly true that the attitude of 
the student toward cataloging and classi- 
fication rests almost entirely with the in- 
structor. The teacher must, by injecting 
the interest element into the everyday task, 
raise questions which will broaden the stu- 
dent’s horizon and foster a desire to attain 
skill in his chosen field. ‘To inculcate such 
interest requires unfailing belief in the sub- 
ject one is teaching, and the power to see 
the way to tapping this interest element 
in the individual. Sympathy and the gift 
of memory, which allows one to revert to 
one’s own first attempts in the same field, 
bring students and instructor into a 
mutual understanding which is bound to 
result in good work. 

The instruction is not based upon type 
of catalog cards, or types of catalog entry, 
but rather upon the catalog as an instru- 
ment of service to staff, to readers, to 
writers, to students, to children, and to 
adults; in short, to anyone who wants to 
use books, magazines, newspapers, pictures, 
films, etc. The aid the catalog can give 
to further the work of the other depart- 
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ments of the library is emphasized, as well 
as its use by patrons. This means the 
consideration of the needs of other depart- 
ments from the point of view of book 
ordering, book location, book analysis, and 
book discrimination. It also means the 
location of books in departmental and 
branch libraries. 

The objective of a course in cataloging 
and classification must be carefully defined, 
for while it is difficult to limit any one 
branch of library work, the balance of the 
complete library science curriculum makes 
some rather definite program imperative. 
If this were not done, courses would over- 
lap and a duplication of topics would 
result. 

Since the two processes of cataloging 
and classification are interfused, it is both 
economical and profitable to combine the 
study of the two units into one and the 
same course. 

The program is based upon the Intro- 
duction to Cataloging and the Classifica- 
tion of Books. Those who are familiar 
with this text will detect, however, that 
the order of the chapters in the book do not 
dictate the order adopted in the planning 
of the course. Readings in the text are 
assigned as definite topics are studied, and 
students are advised to read the whole 
book through once or twice early in the 
year. 

In outlining such a course, certain defi- 
nite units are immediately suggested. 
These are: 

1. Orientation 

2. Subject approach to books; classifica- 
tion and subject headings 

3. Bibliographical cataloging, including 
the use of Library of Congress cards; author 
and title approach to books 

4. Laboratory practice work. Actual 
problems of classifying and cataloging books 

5. Administration of a catalog department. 
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Relation of the accessibility of books to the 
other departments of the library. 


Planning 
the work 


These five units are each introduced by 
one or more definite lectures, but as the 
course progresses, the topics are fused and 
become an integral part of the main thread 
of the course. 

Attention is called early in the year to 
the objectives of library work. Students 
are informed as to the kind of questions 
readers ask and the assistance they expect; 
they are told the policies of libraries in 
meeting these demands. 


SEE CATALOG IN New LIGHT 


As the first required problem, thirty 
carefully prepared questions, which can 
be answered by the card catalog, are as- 
signed to give the students an insight into 
the purpose and scope of the catalog, and 
to arouse their interest in method. 
Through this assignment, students see that 
the cataloger has a very large part in the 
service end of the library, and that the 
handling of books in order to get at the 
kernel of subject matter, author, title, and 
bibliographical details opens up a very in- 
teresting field of work for them. The 
questions bring out such specific points as 
the use of notes on catalog cards, points 
on filing, series, imprint items, peculiarities 
of names and references necessary to lead 
the reader to the form of the name chosen, 
analysis of books for analytical material, 
the necessity of a call number, the benefit 
of knowing the date of a book, the fact 
that two books may be bound together, 
how one can find a French translation of 
The Light That Failed, etc. Students are 
asked to answer these questions, and in so 
doing, to attempt to put themselves behind 
the desk*and to consider just why it is 
necessary to make the catalog, what princi- 
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ples are used in its compilation, and what 
it accomplishes. In the class discussion, 
reasons for certain practices are brought 
out, answers are checked with the A. L. A. 
code, and students find they have, by a 
painless method, learned a number of cata- 
log rules. Not only have they themselves 
unconsciously formulated a rule; they 
have, in addition, a concrete example to 
which they constantly revert throughout 
the course. 

Along with this study is a consideration 
of the purpose of the books represented in 
the catalog, their use by certain groups, 
as children, adults, specialists, bibliogra- 
phers, and by all classes of persons of 
varying degrees of intelligence and train- 
ing. 


READING A BooK TECHNICALLY 


Following this discussion, a week is de- 
voted to a comparative study of the physi- 
cal make-up of books based on the chapter 
in the text entitled, “How To Read a 
Book Technically.” Ten or fifteen differ- 
ent titles are carefully selected and are 
studied and compared, the object being 
to determine whether the books should be 
treated in the catalog as different editions 
or as added copies. This analysis of books 
is challenging and revealing; it is also 
somewhat discouraging, but it proves to 
be stimulating and gives emphasis to the 
care and discrimination one must follow 
in handling books which are similar but 
not identical. The fact that students have 
made new discoveries for themselves tends 
to fix the objective points and they never 
forget their experiences. 

Classification is introduced after the 
period of orientation—during the third or 
fourth week of the course. The Decimal 
system is taught. Instruction is based 
very generally on the textbook and is fol- 
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lowed by practical problems in classifying 
books. 

Many spirited arguments are provoked, 
which drive home the intricacies of the 
classification system and the puzzles the 
books present. Each student defends his 
choice of number before the class, but the 
final choice is left to the instructor. Often 
two or three numbers might prove useful, 
depending upon the kind of library one is 
representing. 

This method of teaching classification 
requires a very careful selection of books. 
They must be interesting, timely, and not 
too simple. ‘They must present problems 
and illustrate the principles of the classi- 
fication schedule which is being studied. 
Since in actual practice a classifier does not 
work from his scheme to the book, but 
rather in the reverse order, the books must 
also be chosen to bring out the good points 
and the weak points of the schedule. Here 
again, the question of use, availability, re- 
lationship, and_ receptivity 
emphasized. 

Subject headings are introduced at the 
point where the student observes that the 
classification can locate the book in only 
one place, and that other subjects treated 
in the same book must be supplied through 
the use of a flexible file into which any 
number of subject entries can be intro- 
duced. This first approach to the subject 
catalog naturally links this unit with that 
of classification and the two processes are 
hereafter carried on together. 

Problems are prepared to correlate the 
classification of books with the subject 
headings for the same books, and emphasis 
is given to the fact that the subject of the 
book can be expressed in symbols (class 
number) and in words (subject headings), 
thus completing in one process the fact 
side of the book. Such economies are em- 


must be 
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phasized in order to have the student real- 
ize that economy in administration must 
be considered in every library. 

As books are analyzed from the subject 
side, a review of the book make-up through 
its preface, contents, bibliographies, sum- 
mary chapter, etc., is experienced. The 
fact that subject headings must be ex- 
pressed in a definite form in order to have 
uniformity of entries suggests the intro- 
duction of a definite list of headings. The 
Sears list is used. “There are two reasons 
for the selection of this list: (1) it has 
references to a subject as well as those 
referring from a subject, and (2) there 
is a great deal to be gained in having stu- 
dents experience the change of L.C. sub- 
ject headings, as they appear on the L.C. 
printed cards, to the form used by Sears. 
This problem necessitates the analysis of 
headings and demonstrates the wide differ- 
ence between headings for a small and a 
large library and the student becomes 
familiar with both lists. 

Book analysis, from the subject side, is 
considered and emphasis is given to the 
use of subject reference books, indexes, 
subject bibliographies, gazetteers, etc. 
Students take one subject such as literature 
(800 class) which is illustrative of both 
subject and form entries, and prepare a 
paper in which they independently work 
out the principles involved in getting this 
whole class of books into the catalog. This 
type study furnishes the basis for the work- 
ing out of other groups. It is a very popu- 
since it requires the 
complete survey of one field and rather 
exhaustive on the students’ 
part concerning the relationship of topics. 
Through this problem students come to 
realize how necessary it is for the cataloger 
to have a rather specialized knowledge of 
subject matter, a logical sense of arrange- 


lar assignment 


information 
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ment of knowledge, and the ability to 
handle the details necessary to accomplish 
subject organization so that information 
may be easily located in a large library. 
In the discussion of such a problem, the 
relative importance of full and short cata- 
loging is emphasized by the elimination of 
certain entries for the small library, the 
school library, and other types. 


Stupy L.C. Carps In DETAIL 


Library of Congress cards are studied 
in detail as a forerunner of practical cata- 
loging. The reflectoscope is used to great 
advantage at this point in the course. A 
great variety of title pages, taken from 
actual books, are reflected on the screen. 
These are studied from the point of view 
of the user of the book and also from the 
point of view of the cataloger. By this 
method, students become familiar with 
different forms of title pages. —They make 
decisions as to what can be eliminated, etc. 
Following this exercise, Library of Con- 
gress cards are thrown on the screen and 
carefully scanned for all kinds of details. 
Students are asked to tell exactly how 
many cards they would order, and how 
they would proceed to make a complete 
set of cards, including necessary references. 
The visual exercises save much time and 
give students an insight into the intricacies 
of title-pages and authors’ names. Deci- 
sions are made and the books under dis- 
pute are orally cataloged. 

After becoming perfectly familiar with 
L.C. cards and their use, and after pre- 
paring several sets for the catalog, books 
for which no L.C. cards are available are 
assigned. Students must then make their 
own unit card and dictate to a typist the 
added cards which are needed to complete 
the full cataloging. 

By this time the student has absorbed 
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the form of the card, has become familiar 
with some L.C. practice, and been intro- 
duced to the choice of class numbers and 
subject headings. After this period, more 
time can be devoted to the cataloging of 
more difficult entries and more difficult 
material, such as periodicals, society publi- 
cations, public documents, etc. 


CATALOGING AND REFERENCE CLOSELY 
RELATED 


When a new topic or unit is introduced, 
the reference tools are analyzed at that 
time. For example, as the cataloging of 
periodical and society publications is intro- 
duced, a study is made of the Union List 
of Serials and its value to the cataloger 
becomes clear. Tools, such as Pierson’s 
Guide to the Cataloging of Serial and So- 
ciety Publications, are also studied. No 
exhaustive study of general reference 
books, however, is included in this course 
since these are covered by the instructor 
in reference work. Students are con- 
stantly reminded that the Mudge Guide 
to Reference Books is just as valuable a 
tool for the cataloger as for the reference 
librarian, and that the two courses, cata- 
loging and reference, are very closely re- 
lated. Attention is called to the fact that 
all that is acquired in the course in catalog- 
ing, especially on this point of correct en- 
try, will come up again in the reference 
course when the student will be required 
to make a bibliography which must be 
correct in form as well as in content. 
They are also reminded that very fre- 
quently library assistants are asked to com- 
pile book lists and reading lists which re- 
quire a knowledge of cataloging. 

Fortunately, the time has passed when 
we must devote hours of time to teaching 
the form of the card. This has always 
been a discouraging phase of cataloging 
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and one which retarded the student’s de- 
velopment. The Library of Congress has 
settled this for us and relieved the cata- 
loger of much labor. I have found that 
when the student becomes interested in the 
importance of the catalog and what it can 
accomplish, the form usually takes care of 
itself. 

Catalog rules are not memorized, but 
the code is thoroughly studied and a writ- 
ten review of its contents and purpose is 
presented by each student early in the 
course. Emphasis is placed on its arrange- 
ment (a very poor one, I must admit) and 
the use of the index. Its correlation with 
the textbook is encouraged. Gradually the 
student absorbs the rules, and even if 
he cannot repeat them verbatim, he can 
always consult his book. Special attention 
is given to the definitions and terminology 
new to the student. When actually cata- 
loging, the student is asked to give his 
authority for the entry by citing the num- 
ber of the rule, thus assuring the reviser 
that the code has been consulted. 

Students have access to a laboratory col- 
lection of about 2,300 books. This collec- 
tion has been very carefully selected to 
furnish all kinds of problems in cataloging. 
Books are attractive in appearance and in 
content so that students will enjoy hand- 
ling them. New volumes are frequently 
purchased as new illustrations are needed. 
The development of the omnibus book, 
for example, made it necessary to add one 
or two books of this type to the laboratory 
collection. Very frequently an excellent 
example comes by way of the superintend- 
ent of documents. These books or pam- 
phlets can often be secured free, or at little 
cost, and furnish good subject heading 
problems as well as good author entries. 

It is in the laboratory that the student 
learns to adjust himself to practical condi- 
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tions. Here he demonstrates his ability to 
handle tools, to work with others, to be 
considerate, to think independently, to con- 
serve time, in fact to organize his work to 
the best advantage. He is encouraged to 
use his own reasoning power and to be 
adaptable to new devices and mechanical 
helps. 

I am inclined to agree with Professor 
Reece that laboratory work in cataloging 
is more beneficial than haphazard field 
work which may be uneven and diluted. 
Such outside work cannot always be made 
to fit into a planned curriculum, and while 
students may enjoy such an experience, it 
may bring little or no enrichment to the 
course.* 

Emphasis on technical details will never 
make a good cataloger. One must go far 
deeper than the details required for the 
registration of one book if he is to make a 
workable catalog; it is the correlation of 
the many entries, an understanding of the 
subjects one is attempting to display. A 
catalog is like a piece of tapestry which is 
a complete and carefully drawn picture on 
the right side and a network of complicated 
threads and colors on the back. It is the 
weaving of the pattern of the catalog 
which requires of the cataloger an equip- 
ment which matches that of the reference 
librarian and even that of an executive 
head. Critical judgment must be accom- 
panied by practical understanding, and 
scholarship is necessary if one will properly 
interpret books in foreign languages, on 
abstruse subjects, and in complicated series 
which only the bookmaker himself seems to 
understand. 

With the Library of Congress cards 
available, radical changes have also taken 
place in catalog departments. Even the 
"8 Reece, Ernest J. The Curriculum in Library 


Schools. New York, Columbia University Press, 1936, 
Pp. 125-27. 
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small library can use these cards to advan- 
tage and the large libraries certainly can- 
not afford to pass them by. This service 
means that the work of cataloging has been 
greatly lessened. ‘There was a time when 
it was considered impossible to put any 
but trained assistants into the catalog de- 
partment. Now, with the unit card in 
use and printed cards available, the ratio 
of trained to untrained assistants is one 
to two in the average-sized library, and one 
to three or four in the large libraries. This 
means that the cataloger must direct the 
work of two or three assistants, possess a 
certain flexibility, and have the competency 
to supervise the work of others. This new 
organization has reduced the cost of cata- 
loging and at the same time increased the 
output of this department. It has intro- 
duced a new executive angle to the work. 


CoOPERATION IMPposES NEW 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


Catalogers are frequently asked to take 
part in codperative undertakings, as they 
were when the compilation of the Union 
More and 
more are we going to have to contribute to 
group work. The limitless lending of 
books between libraries, at home as well as 


List of Serials was under way. 


abroad, places a new responsibility on cata- 
logers. Such codperation means not only 
uniformity in entries, it introduces a new 
administrative problem. The cataloger 
can no longer limit his activities to his owr 
desk or his own library; he must be aware 
of all new movements leading to the acces- 
sibility of books. Many libraries are con- 
tributing cards to the analytical work in- 
augurated by the A. L. A. Codperative 
Cataloging Committee, which means that 
these cards when printed by the Library 
of Congress will find their way to libraries 


(Continued on page 322) 
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“Persistence with Dignity” Wins 


Bond Issue 


By MRS. HERBERT L. BAKER 


HE trustees of the Mount Ver- 
non (N.Y.) Public Library are today 
having the satisfaction of seeing an addi- 
tion to the library actually begun, and the 
footings already in place, after a bond 
issue campaign fought against such odds 
that it hardly seemed possible it would 
succeed. 

As president of the board of trustees 
for sixteen years, I have often been heart- 
sick because of the conditions under which 
the staff had to work. Repeatedly we 
tried to find ways of raising the amount 
necessary to remodel the present cumber- 
some building and to build an addition. 
At last we were able to persuade the 
board of education to ask for a federal 
grant. After three years of waiting, dur- 
ing which time no stone was left unturned 
to keep our plea alive in Washington, we 
learned that if the city would raise 
$165,000, the federal government through 
the PWA would grant us $135,000, and 
we started our battle in earnest. 

The only daily paper in town was op- 
posed to the bond issue, and almost every 
Yet, 
with our library needing room as it did, 
we could not let that grant slip through 
our fingers. 


taxpayers association was against it. 


Knowing that a campaign of this sort 
needed expert guidance, and that, besides, 


it would take more time than could be 
given by any member of the staff, the 
board engaged Miss Eleanor Tanzer, a 
local graduate of the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Journalism, who had experi- 
ence in publicity, to direct the campaign. 
The cost was borne by a special contribu- 
tion. The librarian gave up her office to 
the campaign director but in her corner in 
another office devoted a great deal of time 
and energy to the undertaking. Trustees 
and members of the staff volunteered their 
services as speakers at meetings of parent- 
teacher associations and other civic groups. 

At the beginning of the campaign, the 
editor of the daily paper was interviewed. 
He said that he would use our releases, 
but that he was not quite sure what his 
editorial policy would be. He was sure 
two weeks later, however, when the lead- 
ing editorial definitely advised readers to 
vote “no.” We refused to be discouraged, 
but kept on sending him releases of all 
kinds. 
as that of a favorable civic association at 
which Mr. Addison B. Scoville, a trustee, 
spoke, were printed in full. They were 
generally relegated to a back page, how- 
ever, while in the same issue the meeting 


Our advances on meetings, such 


of an association unfavorable to our cause 
would be reported prominently on page 
one. Many a time an incensed trustee 
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wished to answer the unfair letters and 
editorials in the daily paper, only to be 
stopped by the wise counsel of a colleague. 


Hap To Orrset DAILy’s INFLUENCE 


Two weeklies, one of them Italian, 
were very favorable, using all our releases 
and printing columns and editorials urg- 
ing passage of the bond issue. The daily, 
however, has the largest circulation and 
caused us real worry in spite of the codp- 
eration of the others. In the last week 
of the campaign, a special edition of one 
of the weeklies, containing a large propor- 
tion of library material, was _ issued. 
Trustees, in a special Sunday afternoon 
meeting, discussed what material should 
be used for this edition. 

The trustees were enthusiastic but dig- 
nified, keeping in the background yet co- 
operating. They worked in different 
ways. One member was in a position to 
make speeches, the library preparing the 
material. ‘This he did gladly, often with 
only a few hours notice. Two other men 
were out of town a great deal, but came 
to all special meetings and worked among 
their friends. Another member was par- 
ticularly helpful in making a “tour” of the 
dark, damp basement so widely publicized 
in the campaign and stating that he knew 
conditions were bad but had no idea they 
were “so disgraceful.” All of the mem- 
bers worked among their friends, and 
tried, unsuccessfully, to win over the daily 
paper. A short article was written for 
The Citizen’s Outlook, a magazine of 
self-expression for local residents, and an- 
other, well illustrated, for The Columns, 
the monthly publication of the large and 
influential woman’s club. 
licly indorsed the project. 

Mimeographed material distributed at 
the library was approved by the trustees. 


This club pub- 
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There were bookmarks, single sheets, 
44” x 7”, and folders, usually with a tell- 
ing sketch, explaining the bad features of 
the present building, including the light- 
ing, the several floor levels, and crowded 
conditions in the high school room, the 
children’s department, and the work 
rooms. These were designed and written 
by members of the staff who miraculously 


became artists, writers, and poets. “They 
were put in outgoing books and in 
distributing racks in various parts 


of the library. Posters, also designed by 


library artists, called attention to our 
needs. 

An information desk was set up near 
the circulation desk. Clippings from the 
press, plans for the new building, pictures 
of the present one, and letters from promi- 
nent librarians and interested citizens 
indorsing the campaign were posted on a 
near-by bulletin board. (Guides took visi- 
tors on tours of the building. A stereop- 
ticon machine, showing pictures of the 
crowded children’s room and other un- 
wholesome and unsanitary features, was 
put in a prominent place and run during 
crowded hours in the building. 

The last week of the campaign, an ad- 
vertisement, urging an afhirmative vote on 
the bond issue, over the names of the five 
trustees, was sent to all the papers. 

The sound of steam shovels and rivet- 
ing, and that cavity next to the library, 
bear witness to the success of our cam- 
paign which could not have been suc- 
cessful without the  whole-hearted 
coéperation of the staff, trustees, and 
“friends of the library.” 

The large amount of publicity, even 
that opposing the bond issue, has served to 
make Mount Vernon more library con- 


scious than ever, a by-product unforeseen 
but valuable. 
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The keynote of the campaign was per- 
sistence with dignity. 





Mrs. Herbert L. Baker has been presi- 
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Trustee Plans 


RUSTEES Must Keep Faith” is 
the topic of the first meeting of the 
Trustees Section, on Tuesday afternoon, 
June 22, at the New York conference. 
Mrs. Charles E. Gregory, of New 
Rochelle, New York, will speak on “Keep- 
ing Faith with the Public,” and J. J. 
Weadock, Jr., of Lima, Ohio, on “Keeping 
Faith with the Staff.” Mrs. George H. 
Tomlinson, of Evanston, Illinois, secretary 
of the section, will report trustee progress 
in meeting section objectives, speaking to 
the topic, “Keeping Faith with Ourselves.” 

This is the first of three meetings which 
the section will hold on Tuesday and 
Wednesday—June 22 and 23—with the 
Executive Committee meeting Thursday 
morning, June 24. Concentration of sec- 
tion meetings in two days makes it pos- 
sible for trustees who cannot devote a week 
to the conference, to attend the meetings 
which are of special interest to them. These 
particular days were chosen to correlate 
trustee meetings with the “Friends of the 
Library” luncheon and the Library Gifts 
Round Table, to which trustees are es- 
pecially invited (see below). Those who 
come for the entire week will enjoy many 
of the other programs. A special schedule 
of meetings of interest to trustees will be 
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dent of the Board of Trustees of the 
Mount Vernon (N.Y.) Public Library 
for more than a decade. She is a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of the 
A. L.A. Trustees Section. 


x Ke 


for New York 


presented to each trustee when he registers, 
in addition, of course, to the complete 
program. 

Arrangements are also being made to set 
aside a room where trustees can meet in- 
formally during the week to get acquainted 
and to discuss their problems. 

On Wednesday morning there will be a 
round table discussion of “Problems of 
Individual Libraries from the Standpoint 
of Trustees.” This is your chance to find 
out how other trustees are meeting the 
problems which now confront you. Ques- 
tions for discussion should be sent in before 
the conference, addressed to the secretary 
of the section at A.L.A. Headquarters. 
They will be passed on to the discussion 
leader when one is chosen. 

The Library Trustee, the handbook for 
trustees now in preparation, will be re- 
viewed at this meeting by William E. 
Marcus of Montclair, New Jersey, under 
the title, “The Trustee’s Questions An- 
swered.” This publication has been in- 
dorsed by the Trustees Section which has 
been active in having it produced. ‘The 
Nominating Committee’s report will be 
made by the chairman, Mrs. M. L. Pur- 
vin, Chicago. Officers to be elected are 
first and second vice chairmen, secretary, 
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and four members of the Executive Com- 
mittee. No afternoon meeting has been 
scheduled because of the “Friends of the 
Library” luncheon and the program which 
follows it. 

President Wyer will speak at a dinner 
meeting of the section on Wednesday. All 
the members of the Executive Board of the 
Association have been invited to attend. 
The subject of the program following the 
dinner is ““Frustees and Interested Citi- 
zens; What They Can Do for Library 
Service in America.” ‘“Enlisting Citizen 
Interest” will be discussed by William F. 
Polk, Warrenton, North Carolina, chair- 
man of the North Carolina Citizens Li- 
brary Movement. There will also be a 
talk on “Mobilizing Trustees.” 

Officers of the section responsible for the 
arrangement and conduct of the meetings 
are Mrs. Philip Sidney Smith, Washing- 
ton, D.C., chairman; Lucius F. Wilmer- 
ding, New York City, first vice chairman ; 
Francis J. Sullivan, Brooklyn, second 
vice chairman; and Mrs. George H. Tom- 
linson, Evanston, Illinois, secretary. 


“FRIENDS OF THE LIBRARY” LUNCHEON 


Two widely known library trustees will 
take a prominent part in the “Friends of 
the Library” luncheon on Wednesday. 
Dr. John H. Finley, of the New York 
Times, and a trustee of the New York 
Public Library, will preside as toastmaster 
and Judge Edwin L. Garvin, president of 
the Brooklyn Public Library, will be a 


principal speaker. 


Lisrary Girts RouND TABLE 


Also of interest to trustees on Thursday 
morning will be the Library Gifts Round 
Table at 11:15, immediately following the 
Executive Committee meeting of the sec- 
tion. A college president, Dr. Guy E. 
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Snavely of Birmingham-Southern College, 
who is to succeed Dr. Robert L. Kelly 
as secretary of the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges, will tell of fund-raising 
policies. The legal point of view on the 
new tax laws affecting gifts and bequests 
will be presented by a former president 
of the New Jersey Bar Association, Ralph 
E. Lum. 
FV 


Mlle. Weber To Be at N. Y. 
Conference 


Tue June conference in New York 
is to have a distinguished guest in Blanche 
Weber of Geneva, Switzerland. 

In charge of the Children’s Literature 
Section of the International Bureau of 
Education since its inception in 1929, she 
has been a source of information on chil- 
dren’s books to students and travelers 
from all over the world. This is her first 
visit to America. 

Her coming was made possible through 
a grant from the Carnegie Corporation. 
She will be a guest of honor at the New- 
bery dinner, Tuesday evening, June 22, 
and will speak on the work of the bureau 
at the joint meeting of the school, chil- 
dren’s, and young people’s librarians on 
Wednesday afternoon. 

Mary Goutp Davis, 4. L. A. 
Representative on the Committee 
of Experts for the Study of Chil- 
dren’s Literature 

FIV 


Kansas City Conference 


Tue week of June 13 to 18 has been 
selected by the Executive Board for the 
1938 A. L. A. conference in Kansas City. 
Public, college and university, and school 
librarians in the vicinity were consulted 


about the time, and their judgment was 
overwhelmingly in favor of the June date. 
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New Microphotographic Laboratory 
Is Established at Chicago 


By HERMAN H. FUSSLER 


HE University of Chicago already 
possessed a general photography depart- 
ment but microcopying was not included 
in its operation. Hence, the new service to 
be inaugurated by the libraries involved no 
initial overlapping of functions. 

In establishing such a laboratory, space 
was, of course, the first essential and space 
is hard to get at the University of Chi- 
cago, situated as it is in a closely-packed 
metropolis. The space had, moreover, 
not only to be large enough but also to 
meet certain physical requirements, such 
as power, drains, water supply, and venti- 
lation facilities. Such space was located 
in the basement of Swift Hall close to 
Harper Memorial Library and acquired 
thanks to the recognition by Dean Shirley 
J. Case, of the Divinity School, that the 
adventure is of high strategic importance 
to the university. 

The area secured measures approxi- 
mately 14’ by 64’, aside from an adjacent 
office, 15’ by 15’. Floor plans and details 
were carefully drawn up to occupy this 
area with the technical functions of the 
laboratory. The space, except the office, 
was subdivided into a series of rooms ar- 
ranged in continuous formation. 

The first room to be entered is approxi- 
mately 15’ by 18’ and has an unobstructed 
ceiling height of 10’. This room is spe- 
cifically designed to house the cameras and 
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accommodate the actual photographic 


copying of textual and other material. 
Its facilities are, therefore, not particu- 
larly special with the exception of benches 
and adequate power outlets. It is also 
here that some experimental equipment 
will be set up later. This room, as well 
as the remainder, has no external lighting 
and can, therefore, be completely darkened 
at will. 

After passing through a light maze, or 
trap, the next room in the chain is reached. 
This is the photographic darkroom where 
the processing, from begining to end, of 
all sensitive material will occur. The 
room is rectangular in shape, being 12’ 
wide and 25’ long, and contains, in addi- 
tion to actual processing equipment, other 
facilities requiring darkness for their oper- 
ation, such as enlargers and printers, both 
for paper and for film. 

The print handling equipment in the 
darkroom consists, at present, of a double 
walled series of tanks for developing and 
fixing. A small machine-driven washer 
completes the cycle making the prints 
ready to feed into an electrically-heated, 
motor-driven dryer. This does not in- 
clude the enlarging equipment for making 
photoprints, some of which is special and 
is not yet complete. 

In addition, there are facilities for the 
handling of film. At present, film may 
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be handled in short lengths by means of 
Stineman reels and the double walled 
tanks, previously mentioned in connection 
with prints, in which temperature control 
will be incorporated. However, Stineman 
reels will not offer the permanent answer 
for handling and processing microfilm. 
The output from large mechanized 
cameras is such that faster and technically 
better equipment becomes necessary. This 
equipment is now being built specially for 
the laboratory and consists of a complete- 
ly-mechanized continuous-processing ma- 
chine. The machine involves a series of 
Monel metal tanks containing the proper 
solutions through which the film is passed 
continuously by means of rollers mounted 
upon stainless steel frames. The unit is 
divided into two parts, the first of which 
contains the actual processing mechanism, 
and the second, the drying and film- 
moving mechanism. ‘Therefore, the ma- 
chine having been properly prepared, it is 
only necessary to load the magazine at one 
end of the processor and disengage the de- 
veloped and dried film from the other end. 
In practice, of course, the operation of the 
machine is not quite so simple. 

Opening into the darkroom is a small 
drying room with a motor-driven reel and 
a separate air supply for handling small 
quantities of film and short lengths. Also 
adjacent to, but not directly connected 
with the darkroom is a room with ar- 
rangements for mixing and storing chemi- 
cals. It is most convenient to have the 
chemical supply close at hand but suffi- 
ciently far away to avoid contamination of 
the air and equipment. 


Eourp SMALL MACHINE SHOP 


Connected with the darkroom by means 
of a closed passage, so that communication 
can be effected to the darkroom without 
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disturbing the operations inside, is a shop. 
This may, in practice, prove to be the 
actual heart of operations. Since micro- 
photography is new and its scope appears 
so wide, some of the advanced equipment 
needed is not to be had in standard com- 
mercial form. Provision for a shop was 
also made in view of the added functions 
which this laboratory hopes to fulfil. 
The equipment is not elaborate but in- 
volves such essentials as a screw-cutting 
lathe, drill press, grinder, power hacksaw, 
and a miscellaneous assortment of hand 
tools such as is found in any small machine 
shop. 

The office, as is the case of the photogra- 
phy room a few feet away, has a high 
ceiling and so, in case of necessity, could 
house a large book-copying camera with a 
high support should such a 
camera be found desirable and should the 


column, 


camera room become crowded. 


ExtTRA PRECAUTION AGAINST Dust 


The entire series of rooms is supplied 
with air ventilation 
system. ‘The system incorporates a duct 
leading to the exterior of the building and 
running to a special heavy filter, which 


from a_ separate 


removes virtually all dust and suspended 
matter. Provision has been made for the 
insertion of an air-conditioning unit be- 
tween the filter and the fan, which will 
provide controlled humidity in both win- 
ter and summer. Extra caution is taken in 
keeping the laboratory free from dust. 
Doors opening into the rest of the base- 
ment are kept closed and pipes and con- 
duits running through the rooms are 
wiped down from time to time. In addi- 
tion, a pressure factor is incorporated in 
the ventilating system so that any air 
leakage will be outward rather than in- 
ward. 





MICROPHOTOGRAPHIC LABORATORY AT CHICAGO 


Since Chicago water is pumped directly 
from Lake Michigan, with little or no 
treatment, it is essential that suspended 
matter be removed. Treatment is secured 
by means of a quartz sand filter. 

While one major piece of equipment, 
the processor, has been covered, the most 
important piece remains to be described. 
This is the camera under construction by 
Dr. R. H. Draeger, of the United States 
Naval Medical School. Like the proces- 
sor and other equipment of the laboratory, 
it is destined to be first used at the Paris 
Exposition of Arts and Technics this year, 
from May to October 31. 


DESIGN OF THE NEW DRAEGER 


The design of the new Draeger micro- 
photographic copying camera is a radical 
departure from the familiar vertical type 
of camera. “The new camera, instead of 
using a high standard, which adds bulk 
and is difficult to keep rigid, uses a plane 
mirror in order to secure ample distance 
between the camera and the material being 
copied. ‘The mirror is mounted upon a 
short standard and reflects the light rays 
back down to the camera, which is at table 
height and thus more compact, rigid, and 
accessible. Focusing is accomplished by 
means of a single lever, which adjusts the 
camera position and the mirror position 
simultaneously. In front of the camera 
are placed the book holders, two of which 
are provided. ‘The smaller, for general 
book use, is semi-automatic, self-leveling 
and centering, and has a glass cover to meet 
the size demands of all ordinary books. 
The larger book holder is designed for 
large bound volumes such as newspapers 
and will travel from side to side, so that 
individual exposures of each page can be 
made. 


The camera incorporates within its 
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design all of the features of adjustment 
and variability needed in such a large 
mechanized camera. The time of ex- 
posure, the length of film exposed, and 
the reduction ratios can all be readily con- 
trolled. The film magazines for the 
camera are detachable and will accept 
either 35 mm. or 16 mm. film. The opera- 
tion is thus extremely simple and except 
for the turning of pages the camera is 
entirely automatic. Patent applications 
on the novel features of the apparatus 
have been made. 

The Draeger camera will, of course, be 
employed mostly in newspaper reproduc- 
tion and in book material of very long 
footages. The laboratory will have the 
additional facilities for medium and low 
reduction material, notably in the Photo- 
record camera for laboratory and field use. 
This new offering of the Graflex Corpora- 
tion, the first put on the market specifically 
for scholarly use, is expected a little later 
to provide also 70 mm. film magazines 
for miniature photostats, as well as a 
newspaper cradle. 

Available, too, in the laboratory are the 
Seidell camera, the Leica, and other mis- 
cellaneous cameras for special work. 

Nothing is said here about the functions 
of this laboratory and the part it is to play 
since that, in itself, would demand twice 
this amount of space. The laboratory is 
being designed and equipped to fulfil vir- 
tually any function which may be reason- 
ably placed upon it. The entire project 
has been carried out through the efforts 
of Dr. M. Llewellyn Raney, director of 
the University of Chicago Libraries, and 
through the coéperation of the Rockefeller 
Foundation which has made available suf- 
ficient funds to enable the university, 
along with certain contributions of its 
own, to establish the new laboratory. 











Tentative Schedule of New York City Meetings 


Morning sessions 10:00 to 12:00, afternoon sessions at 2:30, evening sessions at 8:30, with such exceptions as are 
specifically noted below. Official program will carry room assignments. 





Monday 
June 21 


Tuesday 
June 22 





Wednesday 
June 23 


Morning | 





Council 


American Association of Law 
Libraries 
Junior Members R.T. breakfast 


Second General Session 


Hospital Libraries R.T. break- 
fast 

Work with Teachers and School 
Administrators breakfast 





Adult education group meet- 
ings, 9:30 and 11:15 a.m. 

Bibliographical Society 

Junior Members R.T. 

Library Extension Board 

Music Library Association 

Periodicals Section 

Private School Lns., breakfast, 
8:00 


Public Documents and Archives 
and Libraries Coms. 

School Libraries Section 

Theater Librarians R.T. 

Trustees Section 





9:30—-11:00 
American Association Law Li- 
braries—lInstitute on Law Li- 
brary Administration, 10:00 
Library Coép. with Latin Am- 


Microphotography R.T. 10:00- 
12:00 


National Assn. of State Ls. and 
Public Documents Com. 

School Libraries Section visit 

School L. Supervisors breakfast 
8:00 


Sect. for L. Work with Children 
(business) 9:30-12:45 
Small Ls. R. T. (under 10,000 


pop.) 
Young People’s Reading R.T. 


11:15-12:45 
Adult Education R.T. (general) 
Catalog Section—Small Ls. 
County and Regional Libraries 
Section luncheon and meeting 


Religious Books Section 





Third General Session 


Teachers College and Normal 
School Librarians breakfast, 





June 26 








Thursday 
June 24 
erica 
Library Gifts R.T. 
Resourses Board 
Friday 
June 25 
8:00 
Saturday 


Fourth General Session 


} 


Afternoon 


Evening 





College and Ref. Sect. (general) 

National Assn. of State Ls. (busi- 
ness) 2:00; with American Assn. 
of Law Ls. 2:30 

New members luncheon, 12:15 

Periodicals Section 

Professional Training Section 

Public Documents Committee 

Religious Books Section 

Schoo! Libraries Section visits 

Section for Library Work with 
Children (reception), 4:00 








Acquisitions Departments of Re- 
search Libraries R. T. 

Agricultural Libraries Section 

American Assn. of Law Ls. 

College L. Advisory Board 
College and Ref. Section 

Music Library Association 

National Assn. of State Ls. and 
Com. on Archives and Ls. 

Publicity R.T. 

Salaries, Staff, and Service Com. 

School Librarians tea, 4:00 

Sect. for L. Work with Children 
(general) 

Trustees Section 


and 


Art Reference R.T. 
Bookbinding Com. luncheon 
Catalog Section—Large Ls. 

Coll. and Ref. Sect.—Coll. Lns. 

“Friends of L.”” luncheon, 12:30 

Institution Libraries R.T. 

Sect. for L. Work with Children, 
School Ls. Sect., and Young 
People’s Reading R.T. 

Small Ls. R.T. (over 10,000 pop.) 

Work with the Blind R.T. 

Young People’s Reading R.T. 
luncheon, 1:00 


FREE PERIOD 


Li- 
Li- 


Law 


American Association 
Law 


braries—Institute on 
brary Administration 

Section for Library Work with 
Children, tea 


Council 


American Association Law Ls. 
Coll. and Ref. Sect.—Ref. Lns. 
County and Regional Ls. Section 
Junior College Libraries R.T. 
Junior Members R. T. luncheon 
National Assn. of State Ls. 

Order and Book Selection R.T. 
Public Documents Committee 
School Ls. Section (business) 
Staff Associations 





First General Session 


Reception 


FREE PERIOD 


League of Library Commis- 
sions dinner, 6:30 

Section for Library Work 
with Children dinner, 
7:30 


Veterans’ Administration 
Librarians dinner, 6:30 


Bibliographical Society 

Catalog section (general) 

Hospital Libraries R.T. 

Library Buildings R.T. 

Trustees Section dinner 

University Library Exten- 
sion Service R.T. 


Work with the Foreign 
Born R.T. 
FREE PERIOD 


Library school dinners 





Business and Technology 


Section : 
Lending Section | 
National Association of 


State Libraries and Am- 
erican Association of Law 
Libraries dinner 
School Libraries 
dinner, 7:00 


Section 
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Tentative Program of the 


Fifty-ninth Annual Conference 


New York City, June 21 to 26 


Theme: Enduring Values 


GENERAL SESSIONS 
FIRST GENERAL SESSION, MONDAY, 
JUNE 21, 8:30 P.M. 

Address of welcome—Fiorello H. La Guar- 
dia, mayor of New York 

Response on behalf of the American Library 
Association and afhliated organizations— 
H. Marjorie Beal, president, League of 
Library Commissions 

President’s address— Enduring Values — 
Malcolm G. Wyer, Public Library, Den- 
ver, Colorado 

The following have accepted invitations to 
represent their organizations, and will 
occupy places on the platform: Wilmer L. 
Hall, National Association of State Li- 
braries; Howard L. Stebbins, Special 
Libraries Association; Charles C. Wil- 
liamson, Association of Research Li- 
braries; and Fred Y. Holland, American 
Association of Law Libraries 

Reception 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION, TUESDAY, 
JUNE 22, 10:00 A.M. 

Malcolm G. Wyer, president of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, and Howard L. 
Stebbins, president of the Special Libraries 
Association, presiding 

Joint session with the Special Libraries 
Association 

The A. L. A. and S. L. A—S. L. A. repre- 


sentative, Ruth Savord, Council on Foreign 


Relations, Incorporated, Library, New 
York City; A. L. A. representative, 
Milton J. Ferguson, Public Library, 


Brooklyn, New York; interlocutor, Fred- 
eric G. Melcher, editor, Publishers’ 
W eekly, New York City 


Surveying the Resources of Southern Li- 
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braries—Robert Bingham Downs, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Library, Chapel 
Hill 

Musical Journalism and Musicology—Olin 
Downes, music critic, New York Times 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION, FRIDAY, 
JUNE 25, 10:00 A.M. 

Vice President Amy Winslow presiding 

Business meeting 

The American Imagination—Carl Van 
Doren, literary critic, author, New York 
City 

Address—Charles Ferguson, associate editor, 
Reader’s Digest 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION, SATURDAY, 
JUNE 26, 10:00 A.M. 
Reports of Resolutions Committee and Elec- 
tions Committee 
Presentation of officers elect 
Address—Alvin Johnson, director, New 
School for Social Research, New York 
City 
A. L. A. COUNCIL 


(Meetings will be open to all members of 


the A. L. A.) 
MONDAY, JUNE 21, 10:00 A.M. 
FRIDAY, JUNE 25, 2:30 P.M. 
ACQUISITION DEPARTMENTS OF 


RESEARCH LIBRARIES ROUND 
TABLE 


Chairman, Thomas P. Fleming, University 
of Minnesota Library, Minneapolis 


TUESDAY, JUNE 22, 2:30 P.M. 
One session 
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ADULT EDUCATION ROUND 
TABLE 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 23, 9:30 AND II:15 A.M. 

Preliminary Discussion Groups 

In order that adequate provision may be 
made for all who desire to attend the 
adult education discussion groups, the 
committee bespeaks your codperation in 
registering well in advance by sending a 
brief note of your intention to attend a 
given group, to Margery Quigley, Public 
Library, Montclair, New Jersey 


Traditional library activities. A cricitical 
analysis of their usefulness. 17:15 

The administrative adjustment of a library 
staff to permit time for personal advisory 
service. 9:30 

Adjustment of readers’ advisory service to 
branch needs in a large city system. 11:15 

The fitness of library staff members in gen- 
eral for high grade public service, involving 
an evaluation of educational requirements 
and library training. 9:30 

The development of adult service as a unit 
to take its place on a par with children’s 
work. 11:15 

“Extra-library curriculum” activities: (a) 
How far should a public library go in 
fostering such activities? (b) The use of 
a liaison officer, or community worker, in 
forwarding adult service. 9:30 

The place for formal study in the library: 
How far should a library go in encour- 
aging or complementing such a study? It 
is hoped in this discussion to clarify the 
position of the library versus the school as 
an adult education agency. 11:15 

Discussion groups as an adult education field 
for library participation. 9:30 

Parent education as an important field for 
library service. 9:30 

Library service to large group interests 
through key contacts, as, for example, 
church groups, workers, and business or- 
ganizations. 7:15 

Regional coéperation of libraries to facilitate 
adult education, including book loans, co- 
operative buying, etc. 9:30 


Evaluation of non-library reading interests 
11:15 


and the use of them by the library. 
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Education on the air: How the radio and the 
library may coéperate. 9:30-12:00 


THURSDAY, JUNE 24, 11:15 A.M. 


General meeting 


AGRICULTURAL LIBRARIES 
SECTION 


Chairman, Rudolph H. Gjelsness, Univer- 
sity of Arizona Library, Tucson; secre- 
tary, Janice §. Brown, Bureau of Plant 
Industry Library, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 22, 2:30 P.M. 


Topic: Extension of Rural Library Service 

The Present Status of Library Service in 
Rural Communities and Its Relation to 
Other Phases of Library Extension— 
Louis R. Wilson, Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago 

The Relationship of the Land-Grant Col- 
lege and the Land-Grant College Library 
to Rural Library Extension—Charles E. 
Friley, president, Iowa State College, 
Ames; and Charles E. Brown, librarian, 
Iowa State College Library, Ames 

General Library Extension in Rural Com- 
munities—Sarah Askew, New Jersey Li- 
brary Commission, Trenton 

Coéperation between the Extension Work of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and Library Extension Agencies— 
Madge J. Reese, Extension Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Tomorrow’s Rural Libraries—Mary U. 
Rothrock, Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Knoxville. Discussion, Claribel R. Bar- 
nett, United States Department of Agri- 
culture Library, Washington, D.C., and 
others 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW 
LIBRARIES 


President, Fred Y. Holland, Supreme Court 
Library, Denver, Colorado; executive 
secretary, Helen Newman, Law Library, 
George Washington University, Washing- 
ton, BC. 


























TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


MONDAY, JUNE 21, 10:00 A.M. 


MONDAY, JUNE 21, 2:30 P.M. 
Joint meeting with National Association of 


State Libraries (see the N. A. S. L. for 


program) 


TUESDAY, JUNE 22, 2:30 P.M. 
THURSDAY, JUNE 24, 10:00 A.M. 
Institute on Law Library Administration 


THURSDAY, JUNE 24, 2:30 P.M. 
Institute on Law Library Administration 


FRIDAY, JUNE 25, 2:30 P.M. 
FRIDAY, JUNE 25 


Dinner with National Association of State 
Libraries 


ARCHIVES AND LIBRARIES 
COMMITTEE 


Chairman, A. F. Kuhlman, Joint University 
Libraries, Nashville, Tennessee 


TUESDAY, JUNE 22, 2:30 P.M. 


Joint meeting with the National Association 
of State Libraries 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 23, 10:00 A.M. 


Joint meeting with Public Documents Com- 
mittee 


ART REFERENCE ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Gretta Smith, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, Maryland 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 23, 2:30 P.M. 

Contemporary Movements in the Arts— 
Philip N. Youtz, director, Brooklyn Mu- 
seums, Brooklyn, New York 

Social Idealism and Contemporary Architec- 
ture—Talbot Hamlin, Avery Architec- 
tural Library, Columbia University, New 


York City 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF 
AMERICA 


President, Leonard L. Mackall, Savannah, 
Georgia; secretary, Henry B. Van Hoesen, 
Brown University Library, Providence, 


Rhode Island 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 23, 10:00 A.M. 
Open session 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 23, 8:30 P.M. 
Open session 


BOARD ON RESOURCES OF 
AMERICAN LIBRARIES 
Chairman, William Warner Bishop, Uni- 
versity of Michigan Library, Ann Arbor 


THURSDAY, JUNE 24, I1:15 A.M. 
Open meeting 


BOOKBINDING COMMITTEE 
Chairman, Earl W. Browning, Public Li- 


brary, Peoria, Illinois 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 23 
Open luncheon meeting 


BUSINESS AND TECHNOLOGY 
SECTION 
Chairman, Oscar E. Norman, Peoples Gas, 
Light, and Coke Company Library, Chi- 
cago; secretary, Margaret Blakely, Public 
Library, Denver, Colorado 


FRIDAY, JUNE 25, 8:30 P.M. 

What Business Men Do in Seeking Infor- 
mation—Marian C. Manley, Public 
Library, Newark, New Jersey 

Indexes and Statistical Source Tools Useful 
to Public Libraries—Granville Meixell, 
Columbia University Library, New York 
City 

Discussion on how best to help business men 
and public libraries 


CATALOG SECTION 


Chairman, Grace P. Fuller, Yale University 
Library, New Haven, Connecticut; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Lucile M. Morsch, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 23, 2:30 P.M. 
Large Libraries Round Table 
Topic: Monograph Series and Analytical 
Entries 
Monograph Series: Their Classification and 
Their Catalog Records—Dorothy Jeane 
Hill, National Archives, Washington, 
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D.C. A summary of Miss Hill’s thesis 
for graduation from the Library School of 
the University of Illinois in October, 1936. 
It is expected that representatives from the 
libraries whose practices are described in 
Miss Hill’s paper will be present to 
amplify her statements and to answer 
questions 

Report on the Work of the Codperative 
Cataloging Committee—John R. Russell, 
National Archives, Washington, D.C., 


chairman 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 23, 8:30 P.M. 

General Session 

Business meeting, with reports of section 
committees 

Some Fundamental Principles in Cataloging 
—Wryllis E. Wright, New York Public 
Library 

The Catalog That Endures—T. Franklin 
Currier, Harvard College Library, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts 


THURSDAY, JUNE 24, 11:15 A.M. 

Small Libraries Round Table 

An informal meeting for discussion of cata- 
loging problems in small libraries. If 
catalogers will send questions in advance to 
Susan Grey Akers, School of Library 
Science, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, or to the secretary of the 
section, provision will be made for answer- 
ing these questions at the beginning of the 
meeting. Representatives from the library 
schools are invited to be present to confer 
with graduates of their own and other 
schools. 


COLLEGE AND REFERENCE 
SECTION 
Chairman, Anna M. Tarr, Lawrence Col- 
lege Library, Appleton, Wisconsin; secre- 
tary, Willard P. Lewis, Pennsylvania 
State College Library, State College 


MONDAY, JUNE 21, 2:30 P.M. 
General Session 
Report of the Committee on Reorganization 
of the Section—Charles H. Brown, Iowa 
State College Library, Ames, chairman 
Business meeting 
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A Sentimental Book-Shelf—John T. Win- 
terich, The Colophon, New York City 
Recent Trends in Scholarly Libraries in 
Germany—Albert Predeek, 

Hochschule, Berlin, Germany 

Value of Records in College and University 
Libraries—F. L. D. Goodrich, Library of 
the College of the City of New York, and 
James A. McMillen, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Library, Baton Rouge 


Technische 


TUESDAY, JUNE 22, 2:30 P.M. 
Open meeting with the College Library 


Advisory Board (see that board for pro- 
gram) 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 23, 2:30 P.M. 


College Librarians Round Table 

Co-chairmen, Flora B. Ludington, Mount 
Holyoke College Library, South Hadley, 
Massachusetts; Paul North Rice, New 
York University Libraries, New York 
City; and Fremont Rider, Olin Library, 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Con- 
necticut 

The Library Consultant: An Extension of 
College Reference Service—Ethel M. 
Feagley, Teachers College Library, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City. Dis- 
cussion led by Florence King, Library of 
Division of Unified Studies, New York 
University 

Planned Reading of the College Library 
Staff—Ann Messick, Oregon State Agri- 
cultural College Library, Corvallis. Dis- 
cussion led by Henry B. Van Hoesen, 
Brown University Library, 
Rhode Island 

Present Status of the Proposed College Li- 
brary Booklist—Everett O. Fontaine, 
chief, Department of Publishing and 
Codperative Services, A. L. A. Head- 


quarters, Chicago 


Providence, 


FRIDAY, JUNE 25, 2:30 P.M. 
Reference Librarians Round Table 
Co-chairmen, Mary R. Cochran, Public Li- 

brary, Cincinnati, Ohio; Keyes D. Met- 

calf, New York Public Library; and Mrs. 

Caroline P. Engstfeld, Public Library, 

Birmingham, Alabama 
Enduring Values As Interpreted by the 
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Reference Librarian—Mrs. Ruth H. 
Thomson, Public Library, Savannah, 
Georgia 

Sources of Information about Foreign 


Affairs and Foreign Countries—James G. 

McDonald, New York Times, and Jesse 

Edward Cross, Public Library, Brooklyn 
Public Library Reference Service for Non- 

Residents — Genevieve M. Macdonald, 

Public Library, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Informal discussion and business 


COLLEGE LIBRARY ADVISORY 
BOARD 
Chairman, B. Lamar Johnson, Stephens Col- 
lege Library, Columbia, Missouri 


TUESDAY, JUNE 22, 2:30 P.M. 

Joint meeting with College and Reference 
Section 

The College President Looks at the College 
Librarian—Guy E. Snavely, president, 
Birmingham-Southern College, Birming- 
ham, Alabama; recently appointed execu- 
tive secretary, Association of American 
Colleges 

The Librarian Looks at the College Presi- 
dent—J. Periam Danton, Temple Univer- 
sity Library, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


COUNTY AND REGIONAL 
LIBRARIES SECTION 
Chairman, Mrs. Mary Oliphant Besoré, 

Mercer County Free Library, Trenton, 
New Jersey; secretary-treasurer, Roland 
A. Mulhauser, Tompkins County Library, 

Ithaca, New York 


THURSDAY, JUNE 24, I1:15 A.M. 

Meeting and luncheon. Luncheon price, 
$1.50. Tickets on sale Monday morning, 
June 21, central ticket desk, Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel 

Discussion Group Plans of the Department 
of Agriculture—Mrs. Helen Hill Miller, 
senior agricultural writer, United States 
Department of Agriculture 


FRIDAY, JUNE 25, 2:30 P.M. 

Future of County Libraries in the East— 
Sarah B. Askew, State Public Library 
Commission, Trenton, New Jersey 

Future of County Libraries in California— 
Eleanor Hitt, California State Library 
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“FRIENDS OF THE LIBRARY” 
LUNCHEON 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 23, 12:30 P.M. 

Chairman, Maria V. Leavitt, New York 
Public Library 

Toastmaster, John H. Finley, associate 
editor, New York Times; trustee, New 
York Public Library 

Speakers, Judge Edwin L. Garvin, pres- 
ident, Brooklyn Public Library Board of 
Trustees; Stephen Vincent Benét, poet, 
novelist, critic 

Roll call of governors’ delegates from vari- 
ous states 

Short talks by other guests of honor 

Overseas radio message from British library 
friends speaking from London 


HOSPITAL LIBRARIES ROUND 
TABLE 
Chairman, Mrs. Valeria Easton Grieson, 


U. S. Veterans Administration Facility 
Library, Hines, Illinois 


TUESDAY, JUNE 22 
Breakfast meeting 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 23, 8:30 P.M. 


INSTITUTION LIBRARIES ROUND 
TABLE 
Chairman, Raymond C. Lindquist, New 


York Department of Correction, Rikers 
Island, New York 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 23, 2:30 P.M. 
One session 


JUNIOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES 
ROUND TABLE 
Chairman, Mary Vick Burney, University of 
Tennessee Junior College Library, Martin 


FRIDAY, JUNE 25, 2:30 P.M. 


Integration of the Library with the Instruc- 
tional Program—James M. Wood, presi- 


dent, Stephens College, Columbia, Mis- 
souri 


JUNIOR MEMBERS ROUND 
TABLE 


Chairman, Ruth T. Manlove, Public Li- 
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brary, St.- Louis, Missouri; secretary, 
Gilbert A. Cam, New York Public 
Library 

MONDAY, JUNE 21 
Breakfast 


Malcolm G. Wyer, president of the Amer- 


ican Library Association, guest speaker 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 23, 10:00 A.M. 
Business meeting 


FRIDAY, JUNE 25 
Luncheon 


LEAGUE OF LIBRARY 
COMMISSIONS 
President, H. Marjorie Beal, North Caro- 
lina Library Commission, Raleigh; secre- 
tary, Catharine M. Yerxa, Division of 
Public Libraries, State Department of 
Education, State House, Boston 


TUESDAY, JUNE 22, 6:30 P.M. 
Dinner meeting 
The Library: a Dynamic Factor in Amer- 
ican Culture—Eduard C. Lindeman, New 
York School of Social Work, New York 
City 


Business meeting 


LENDING SECTION 
Chairman, Pauline M. McCauley, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland; 
secretary, Grace B. Finney, Public Li- 
brary of the District of Columbia, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 25, 8:30 P.M. 

Topic: Square Pegs in Square Holes; 
Bringing Together Talent and Oppor- 
tunity in the Library Profession 

Difficulties Encountered in Satisfactory 
Placement—Hazel B. Timmerman, in 
charge of personnel, American Library 
Association, Chicago 

The Administrator’s Problem in Finding the 
Right Person for the Right Job—Harold 
F. Brigham, Free Public Library, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky 

Speaking for the Young Assistant—Louis M., 
Nourse, Public Library, Brooklyn, New 
York 

The papers will be followed by a general 


discussion, led by Carleton B. Joeckel, 
Graduate Library School, University of 
Chicago. Anyone interested in the subject 
is urged to be present and enter into the 
discussion 


LIBRARY BUILDINGS ROUND 
TABLE 


Chairman, Paul North Rice, New York 
University Libraries, New York City 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 23, 8:30 P.M. 


One session 


LIBRARY COOPERATION WITH 
LATIN AMERICA 


Chairman, Charles F. Gosnell, New York 


Public Library 


THURSDAY, JUNE 24, 9:30 A.M. 


Discussion and action on 
library fellowships and Nelson resolution 
Report on Spanish Library Handbook— 
Mary Helen McCrea, Lewis and Clark 
High School Library, Spokane, Washing- 

ton 

National Libraries of Latin America, Their 
Organization and Resources—Gerald H. 
Sandy, University of Illinois Library, 
Urbana 

Methods and Technique in Compiling Latin- 
American Bibliography — Rodolfo O. 
Rivera, executive secretary, Duke Univer- 
sity Press, Durham, North Carolina 

Reports from the field: 

Libraries and Archives in the Middle 
Americas—Arthur E. Gropp, Department 
of Middle American Research Library, 
Tulane University, New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana 

Early Records in Libraries and Archives of 
South America—Irving <A. Leonard, 
Department of Spanish and Portuguese, 
University of California, Berkeley 

Public Documents of Mexico—Annita M. 
Ker, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D.C. 

Library Progress in Brazil—Cora E. Cook, 
Public Library, Denver, Colorado 

Handbook of Latin-American Studies— 
Lewis Hanke, Widener Library, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Business session. 
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Activities of Other Institutions—American 
Library Institute; Pan American Union, 
C. E. Babcock; Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, M. Alice Matthews; 
Institute for International Education, 
Stephen P. Duggan 

What Next for the Committee, and Why? 
—general discussion 


LIBRARY EXTENSION BOARD 


Chairman, Louis R. Wilson, Graduate Li- 
brary School, University of Chicago 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 23, 10:00 A.M. 
Open meeting 
Topic: State Aid—Experiences and Plans 
Discussion will be opened by Paul A. T. 
Noon, Ohio State Library, Columbus 


LIBRARY GIFTS ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Maria V. Leavitt, New York 
Public Library 


THURSDAY, JUNE 24, II:15 A.M. 


topics: Shall libraries wait 
inarticulately for gifts and bequests to flow 
in their direction, or should they make 
some effort to acquaint prospective donors 
with their needs? What of the long-term 
program of gift cultivation as contrasted 
with the intensive campaign? Is the 
tendency to broaden the base of giving? 
Should tax-supported institutions encour- 
age gifts and bequests? 

College Policies in Regard to Gifts and 
Bequests—Guy E. Snavely, president, 
Birmingham-Southern College, Birming- 
ham, Alabama; newly appointed executive 
secretary, Association of American Colleges 

Tax Laws As Related to Giving—Ralph E. 
Lum, member, law firm of Lum, Tamblyn, 
and Fairlie; former president, New Jersey 
Bar Association 

Discussion 


LIBRARY RADIO BROADCASTING 
ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Mrs. Faith Holmes Hyers, Public 
Library, Los Angeles, California 


Discussion 





Library broadcasting will be discussed at the 
pre-conference publicity clinic, and one of 
the discussion groups announced under the 
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Adult Education Round Table will be on 


radio broadcasting. 


MICROPHOTOGRAPHY ROUND 
TABLE 


Chairman, M. Llewellyn Raney, University 
of Chicago Libraries 


THURSDAY, JUNE 24, 10:00 A.M. 


Under the auspices of the A. L. A. Commit- 
tee on Photographic Reproduction of 
Library Materials 

American Progress during the Past Year— 
Vernon D. Tate, chief, Division of Photo- 
graphic Reproduction and Research, Na- 
tional Archives, Washington, D.C. 

The Foreign Situation—Charles E. Rush, 
Yale University Library, New Haven, 
Connecticut 

Questions and answers—panel discussion 


MUSIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Oliver S. Strunk, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C., presiding 


TUESDAY, JUNE 22, 2:30 P.M. 


Topic: Toward Standardization in Some 
Characteristic Problems of Music Library 
Administration 

Address of welcome—Charles C. William- 
son, Columbia University Library, New 
York City 

Cataloging of Music. Report of the 
M. L. A. Cataloging Code Committee on 
Music—Eva J. O’Meara, Yale University 
Library, New Haven, Connecticut, chair- 
man 

Cataloging and Filing of Phonograph 
Records. Report of the M. L. A. Catalog- 
ing Code Committee on Phonograph Rec- 
ords—Philip L. Miller, New York Public 
Library, chairman 

Training for Music Librarianship: Aims and 
Opportunities—Otto Kinkeldey, Cornell 
University Library, Ithaca, New York 

Some Methods and Costs of Reproducing 
Music—Carleton Sprague Smith, New 
York Public Library 

Potential Applications of Microphotography 
to the Reproduction of Music—Keyes D. 
Metcalf, New York Public Library 

Address—Arthur E. Bostwick, Public Li- 


brary, St. Louis, Missouri 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 23, 10:00 A.M. 

Open to members and to any interested per- 
sons who care to arrange to come with 
members 

Consideration of reports: 

Discussion of the two cataloging reports 
presented at the Tuesday session 

Report of the Periodical Index Committee, 
Mr. Strunk, chairman 

Methods and Costs of Music Binding— 
Dorothy Lawton, New York Public Li- 
brary 

Early Music Binding—Peter Oliver, New 
York City 

Discussion of the Problem of Cataloging and 
Filing Slides and Films—John E. Abbott, 
director, Film Archives, Museum of 
Modern Art Film Library Corporation, 
New York City 

Discussion of a Codperative Project for 
Obtaining Film Reproductions of Manu- 
scripts and Rare Editions in European 
Libraries—Roger Howson, Columbia Uni- 
versity Library, New York City 

Discussion of a Plan for Exchange Catalog- 
ing—Harold Spivacke, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D.C. 

Other new projects 

Business meeting 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
STATE LIBRARIES 


President, Wilmer L. Hall, State Library, 
Richmond, Virginia; secretary-treasurer, 
Margaret C. Norton, State Library, 
Springfield, Illinois 


MONDAY, JUNE 21, 2:00 P.M. 
Preliminary business meeting 


MONDAY, JUNE 21, 2:30 P.M. 

Joint meeting with the American Association 
of Law Libraries 

Topic: State Library Agencies 

Organization, Functions, Statistics of State 
Supported Library Agencies—Paul A. T. 
Noon, Ohio State Library, Columbus 

The Ideal State Library—James I. Wyer, 
State Library, Albany, New York 

Law Library Statistics—Reports of Commit- 
tee on Statistics of the American Associa- 
tion of Law Libraries, Jean Ashman, 
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Indiana University Library, Bloomington, 
general chairman; Subcommittee on Bar 
Library Statistics, Helen G. Ross, Duluth 
Bar Library Association, Duluth, Minne- 
sota, chairman; Subcommittee on County 
Law Library Statistics, Lydia L. Kirsch- 
ner, Worcester County Law Library, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, chairman; 
Subcommittee on Court Library Statistics, 
Alfred Morrison, Supreme Court Law 
Library, Columbus, Ohio, chairman; Sub- 
committee on Law School Library 
Statistics, Margaret E. Hall, University 
of North Carolina Law Library, Chapel 
Hill, chairman 
Discussion 


TUESDAY, JUNE 22, 2:30 P.M. 


Joint meeting with the 
Archives and Libraries 


Committee on 


THURSDAY, JUNE 24, 9:30 A.M. 


Joint meeting with Public Documents Com- 
mittee 


FRIDAY, JUNE 25, 2:30 P.M. 


Business meeting 
Election of officers 


FRIDAY, JUNE 25 


Dinner with American Association of Law 
Libraries 


NEW MEMBERS AND DELEGATES 
MONDAY, JUNE 21, 12:15 P.M. 
Luncheon for new members who have joined 
the A. L. A. during the past two years, 


and for delegates attending their first con- 
ference 


ORDER AND BOOK SELECTION 
ROUND TABLE 
Chairman, W. T. Purdum, Public Library 


of the District of Columbia, Washington, 
D.C. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 25, 2:30 P.M. 
Desirability of a More Limited Selection of 
Adult Titles—Clarence E. Sherman, Pub- 
lic Library, Providence, Rhode Island 
H. S. Latham, vice president, The Macmillan 
Company, will also speak 
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PERIODICALS SECTION 


Chairman, Mrs. Barbara Cowles, University 
of California Library, Berkeley; secretary- 
treasurer, Adelaide C. Cutter, New York 
Public Library 


MONDAY, JUNE 2I, 2:30 P.M. 


Topics: Standardization; Reference Tools 

Report of Committee on Standardization of 
Reference Data for Periodicals 

Standards As We See Them—P. G. Agnew, 
secretary, American Standards Association 

Periodicals, Serials, and Hardy Annuals: a 
Lecture on Certain Outstanding Peri- 
odical Reference Tools Published in the 
United States and Twenty Foreign 
Countries—illustrated with lantern slides 
made from 35 mm. film by Mary A. 
Bennett—Dorothy Hale Litchfield, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Library, Philadel- 
phia 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 23, 10:00 A.M. 

Round Table on Serials Acquisitions Prob- 
lems 

Robert H. Lingel, New York Public Li- 
brary, presiding 

Duplicates and How To List Them—Mary 
Gocher, Swarthmore College Library, 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 


The Codperative Clearing House for 
Exchange of Serials (speaker to be 
announced) 


Practical Variations from Library of Con- 
gress Methods of Cataloging Continua- 
tions—Alice B. Wilde, Harvard College 
Library, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
SECTION 


Chairman, Helen L. Butler, School of 
Librarianship, University of Denver, 
Denver, Colorado; secretary-treasurer, 
Frances H. Kelly, Carnegie Library 


School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


MONDAY, JUNE 21, 2:30 P.M. 
Open meeting 
Topic: Practice of Library School Classes 
Cataloging Small Collections in the City 
or Providing Other Services, for Fee 
Advantages to the Library School Class in 
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Dealing with Real Problems, Such As 
Are Offered by Cataloging of Local Col- 
lections—Clyde E. Pettus, Library School, 
Emory University, Georgia 

Pratt Library School’s Experiences in Cata- 
loging for Fee—Agnes Camilla Hansen, 
Pratt Institute School of Library Science, 
Brooklyn, New York 

Dangers and Difficulties of Such Instruc- 
tional Devices—Irene M. Doyle, George 
Peabody College for Teachers Library 
School, Nashville, Tennessee 

Discussion 


PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 
COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Jerome K. Wilcox, Duke Univer- 
sity Library, Durham, North Carolina 


MONDAY, JUNE 2I, 2:30 P.M. 


Federal, State, and General Problems 

Report of Progress on HR5471—Mr. 
Wilcox 

The Work and Publications of the Organi- 
zations Operating the Joint Reference 
Library—Mrs. Lucile L. Keck, Joint 
Reference Library, Chicago 

The Document Problems of the Smaller 
Depository Libraries, Especially Those in 
Cities of 70,000 or Less Population— 
Jeanne Griffin, Public Library, Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan 

Regional State Document Exchange De- 
positories and Regional State Document 
Centers—Thomas P. Fleming, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis 

Publications of New State Agencies and 
Sources of Information Concerning These 
New State Functions—Mr. Wilcox 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 23, 10:00 A.M. 


Joint meeting with Committee on Archives 


THURSDAY, JUNE 24, 9:30 A.M. 


Joint meeting with National Association of 
State Libraries 


FRIDAY, JUNE 25, 2:30 P.M. 
Topic: Municipal and Foreign Documents 
Municipal Document Indexes, Guides, and 
Problems of the Pacific Coast States— 
Josephine B. Hollingsworth, Municipal 
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Reference Department, Public Library, 
Los Angeles, California 

Municipal Documents of Michigan Since 
1930—Mrs. Ione E. Dority, Bureau of 
Government Library, University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor 

Field Collecting of Public Documents for 
the University of Chicago—James G. 
Hodgson, Colorado State Agricultural 
College, Fort Collins 

Publications of the British Oversea Do- 
minions Excluding Canada—James B. 
Childs, Library of Congress 

Popular Names of Twentieth-Century Brit- 
ish Government Reports—Angus P. 
Fletcher, British Library of Information, 
New York City 


PUBLICITY ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Harry L. Gage, trustee, Free 
Public Library, Montclair, New Jersey 





See “Register Now for Publicity Clinic,” 
page 319. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 22, 2:30 P.M. 


Topic: Library Publicity for the Business 
Man; Materials and Methods—illustrated 
by a display of publicity 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS SECTION 
Chairman, O. Gerald Lawson, Drew Uni- 
versity Library, Madison, New Jersey; 
secretary, Edna M. Hull, Public Library, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


MONDAY, JUNE 21, 2:30 P.M. 
Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


What Is a Religious Book?—Frank Glenn 
Lankard, dean, Brothers College, Drew 
University, Madison, New Jersey 

Religious Books I Should Like To Find in 
Our Public Library—Harry Arthur 
Wann, supervising principal, Public 
Schools, Madison, New Jersey 

Some Important Religious Books of the 
Year—Miss Hollis W. Hering, Mission- 
ary Research Library, New York City 

The Union Theological Seminary and Mis- 
sionary Research libraries will be open 
to visitors after this meeting, and their 
staffs will entertain informally at tea 

Union Theological Seminary itself is worth 
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visiting and near it are other important 
centers of interest—Columbia University 
Library, dedicated in 1934, Teachers Col- 
lege, the Jewish Theological Seminary, 
and Riverside Church. Fifth Avenue 
buses marked “Riverside,” numbered 
either five or nineteen, stop two blocks 
from the place of meeting. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 24, I1:15 A.M. 

Some Significant Periodical Articles in the 
Field of Religion during 1936-37—Theo- 
dore Louis Trost, Colgate-Rochester Di- 
vinity School Library, Rochester 

An Index to Religious Periodicals, a Report 
on the Year’s Study of the Subject—Ruth 
Sieben-Morgen, Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore, Maryland, chairman of 


the subcommittee appointed in Richmond 
Business meeting 


SALARIES, STAFF, AND SERVICE 
COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Paul North Rice, New York 
University Libraries, New York City 
TUESDAY, JUNE 22, 2:30 P.M. 

Open meeting 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION 


Chairman, Marie M. Hostetter, Univer- 
sity of Illinois Library School, Urbana; 
secretary, Helen Marie Clark, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland 





Helen §S. Carpenter, 360 East Fifty-fifth 
Street, New York City, local section chair- 
man, will be greatly aided if school li- 
brarians will let her know soon which of 
the following six starred meetings they 
plan to attend. This word to Miss Car- 
penter does not, of course, take the place 
of a definite reservation when one is re- 
quested. Those who make reservations 
will get their tickets from the central 
ticket desk at the Waldorf-Astoria. 


*MONDAY, JUNE 21, 2:30 P.M. 
Visits to school libraries. Write Miss Car- 
penter the type of school you wish to see: 
senior high, junior high, elementary, 
or industrial. Arrangements will be an- 
nounced later. 
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*TUESDAY, JUNE 22, 4:00-6:00 P.M. 
VASSAR CLUB, HOTEL NEW WESTON 
New York School Librarians Association 

entertaining at tea for all school librarians 


*WEDNESDAY, JUNE 23, 8:00 A.M. 
Private School Librarians Breakfast 
Chairman, Oscar H. McPherson, John Dix- 
on Library, Lawrenceville School, Law- 
renceville, New Jersey 

Topic: Problems and Opportunities Peculiar 
to the Private School Library 

Speakers, Paul Chancellor, Hill School Li- 
brary, Pottstown, Pennsylvania; Adelene 
Jessup Pratt, director, Maryland Public 
Library Advisory Commission, Baltimore; 
and others to be announced 

Price, $.85. Send reservation to Mr. Mc- 
Pherson 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 23, 

General Session 

Topic: Reading Guidance 

School Library Values—Michael Lucey, 
principal, Julia Richman High School, 
New York City 

Remedial Reading—Bernice E. Leary, spe- 
cialist in elementary education, United 
States Office of Education 

The Place of the Library in the Remedial 
Reading Program of the School with Spe- 
cial Reference to Denver—Edna E. Gus- 
tafson, West Denver High School Library, 
Denver, Colorado 


10:00 A.M. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 23, 2:30 P.M. 
Joint meeting with Section for Library Work 
with Children and Young People’s Read- 
ing Round Table (see program of the for- 
mer section) 


*THURSDAY, JUNE 24, 8:00 A.M. 
HOTEL MONTCLAIR 


School Library Supervisors Breakfast 

Chairman, Marguerite Kirk, Board of Edu- 
cation Library, Newark, New Jersey 

Discussion leaders, Mrs. Mary Peacock 
Douglas, State Department of Public In- 
struction, Raleigh, North Carolina, for 
state supervisors; Mildred L. Batchelder, 
school library specialist, A. L. A. Head- 
quarters, for city supervisors 

Price, $.85. Send reservation to Miss Kirk 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 24, 10:30 A.M.- 
AFTERNOON 

Allan V. Heely, headmaster of the Law- 
renceville School, Lawrenceville, New 
Jersey, and Oscar H. McPherson, li- 
brarian, invite the members of the section 
to visit their library and to have luncheon 
as guests of the school. Transportation 
will cost about $1.80. Send your ac- 
ceptance now to Mr. McPherson. Do not 
send money. Further arrangements about 
transportation to be announced 


*FRIDAY, JUNE 25, 8:00 A.M. 
SCHRAFT’S, 556 FIFTH AVENUE 
Teachers College and Normal School Li- 
brarians Breakfast 

Chairman, Barcus Tichenor, Ball State 
Teachers College Library, Muncie, In- 
diana 

Choosing Books for Boys and Girls—Helen 
Ferris, editor, Junior Literary Guild 

Price, $.85. Send reservation to Miss Tich- 
enor 


FRIDAY, JUNE 25, 2:30 P.M. 
Business meeting 


*FRIDAY, JUNE 25, 7:00 P.M. 
DELLA ROBBIA ROOM, VANDERBILT HOTEL 
School Librarians Dinner 


Chairman, Ella Suydam, Erasmus Hall 
High School Library, Brooklyn, New 
York 

Price, $3. Send reservation to Miss Suy- 
dam, 1940 East Thirty-sixth Street, 
Brooklyn 


SECTION FOR LIBRARY WORK 
WITH CHILDREN 
Chairman, Muriel Gilbert, Public Library, 
Buffalo, New York; secretary, Ruth 

Giles, New York Public Library 


MONDAY, JUNE 21, 4:00 P.M. 
Reception for children’s librarians 


TUESDAY, JUNE 22, 2:30 P.M. 
General Session 
“Lose Not the Nightingale’—Frances 
Clarke Sayers, author and lecturer in li- 
brary work with children, University of 
California, Berkeley 
Award of John Newbery Medal 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 22, 7:30 P.M. 
HOTEL PIERRE 
Dinner in honor of Newbery Medal winner. 
Price $3.50. Send reservation to Ruth 
Giles, Webster Branch, New York Pub- 
lic Library, 1465 York Avenue 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 23, 2:30 P.M. 

Joint meeting with the School Libraries 
Section and the Young People’s Reading 
Round Table 

Blanche Weber, Section for Children’s Lit- 
erature, International Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Geneva, Switzerland, will speak 

American Traditions for Young People— 
Constance Rourke, author of Audubon 
and Davy Crockett 

Reception immediately after the meeting, at 
which the juvenile editors of the publish- 
ing houses will be the guests of honor 


THURSDAY, JUNE 24, 9:30 A.M.-12:45 P.M. 
Business—discussion meeting 
An international exhibit of children’s books 


will be on display in the Pillement Suite 
of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 24 
COSMOPOLITAN CLUB 
Members of the section are invited to a tea 
by the children’s book editors. Invitations 
will be sent out in due time and a prompt 
response is requested. 


SMALL LIBRARIES ROUND TABLE 

Chairman, Harriet T. Root, Public Library, 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania; secretary, Mary 
Faith Parmelee, Public Library, Water- 
town, South Dakota 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 23, 2:30 P.M. 

For Librarians in Cities of 10,000 to 100,000 
Population 

The Public Library, a Reappraisal (speakers 
to be announced) 

Gary’s Traveling Branch Experiment— 
Ralph R. Shaw, Public Library, Gary, In- 
diana 

Discussion 


THURSDAY, JUNE 24, 9:30 A.M. 


For Librarians in Towns of Less Than 
10,000 Population 


Leader, Katharine H. Wead, Connecticut 
Public Library Committee, Hartford; 
secretary, Dorothy Reid, Rathbun Memo- 
rial Free Library, East Haddam, Connec- 
ticut 

What Are “Enduring Values” in the Very 
Small Library?—Mrs. Ellen Walkley 
Beach, Public Library, Southington, Con- 
necticut 

“Enduring Values” through Development 
of the Small Library As Shown in Various 
State Activities: 

Citizens Committees—Pauline Moody, Pub- 
lic Library, Waterbury, Vermont 

Coéperative Book Buying—Mrs. Helen E. 
Wessells, Port Richmond Branch, New 
York Public Library, Port Richmond 

County and Regional Libraries—Katharine 
E. Smith, New Castle County Free Li- 
brary, Wilmington, Delaware 

Point of View of a Trustee (speaker to be 
announced) 


STAFF ASSOCIATION REPRE- 
SENTATIVES 
Chairman, Helen Travis Ziegler, Public 
Library, Montclair, New Jersey 


FRIDAY, JUNE 25, 2:30 P.M. 


THEATER LIBRARIANS ROUND 
TABLE 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 23, 10:00 A.M. 

The meeting of theater librarians is intended 
for those to whom invitations have been 
sent. If, however, there are other libra- 
rians in charge of special theater collec- 
tions, who have problems they wish to 
discuss, they will be welcome to attend. 


TRUSTEES SECTION 
Chairman, Mrs. Philip Sidney Smith, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; secretary, Mrs. George H. 
‘Tomlinson, Evanston, Illinois 





See Trustee News, page 293, for details of 
program 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARY EXTENSION 
SERVICE ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, N. Imogene Copps, Extension Li- 
brary, University of Virginia 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 23, 8:30 P.M. 
The State University Extension Depart- 





TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


ment: Its Possible Contribution to Rural 
Library Activities—Charles H. Brown, 
Iowa State College Library, Ames 

The Intramural Relationships of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Library Extension 
Service—Edith Thomas, in charge of the 
service 

Essae Martha Culver, executive secretary, 
Louisiana Library Commission, 
Rouge, will also speak 


Baton 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 
LIBRARIANS 


TUESDAY, JUNE 22, 6:30 P.M. 
Dinner 


WORK WITH THE BLIND 
ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Mrs. Grace Dudley Lacey, 
Wayne County Library, Detroit, Michi- 
gan 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 23, 2:30 P.M. 

Topics: 

Geographical Areas Now Tentatively As- 
signed 

To what extent should they be revised? 

Could they be codrdinated to cover braille 
and talking book records including those 
in the library’s own collection as well as 
those furnished by the government? 

How much use can be made of interlibrary 
loan? 

Should borrowers be transferred from one 
library to another when the districting is 
complete? 

Could older books be discarded from all li- 
braries except one, each library agreeing 
to specialize in one field and to become a 
final repository for all books in that field? 


Uniformity in Keeping Statistics of Circu- 
lation 

Talking books: 

How shall titles included in sets be counted? 

Do libraries still count records, titles, or 
cases? 

Embossed books: 

Is each volume always counted as one issue? 

Are circulation figures relative to books for 
the blind added to the total library circu- 
lation, or kept separately? 
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Cataloging and Classification Procedure 

Are books and records for the blind acces- 
sioned as a separate sequence or as a part 
of the general library collection? 

Are cards for braille, Moon, and records 
filed in the public catalog or only in the 
department for the blind? ; 

How are cases of records classified when 
unrelated subjects are included in collec- 
tions? 


Relative Value of Embossed Books and 
Talking Book Records As Media for 


Various Classes of Literature 


Feasibility of issuing small editions of se- 
lected titles in the fields of law, political 
science, chemistry, biology, geology, fine 
arts, literary criticism, etc., which would 
appeal to the advanced student or profes- 
sional blind reader; these to be placed in 
strategic points throughout the United 
States 


Variation of Usage of Embossed Books 
Are talking books causing a drop in the cir- 

culation of braille and Moon type books? 
Are there too many Moon type books? 


WORK WITH THE FOREIGN BORN 
ROUND TABLE 
Chairman, Margaret G. Hickman, Public 
Library, Los Angeles, California 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 23, 8:30 P.M. 


Topic: Readable Books for Adult Foreign 
Readers 


WORK WITH TEACHERS AND 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
Chairman, Mrs. Dilla Whittemore Mac- 

Bean, Board of Education Library, Chi- 
cago 
TUESDAY, JUNE 22 
Breakfast meeting 
Topics: Publicity; Curriculum Exchange 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S READING 
ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Alice Louise LeFevre, Public Li- 
brary, New Rochelle, New York; secre- 
tary, Margaret C. Scoggin, New York 
Public Library 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 23, 1:00 P.M. 
Luncheon 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 23, 2:30 P.M. 
Joint meeting with Section for Library 
Work with Children and School Libraries 


Section (see former section for program) 


THURSDAY, JUNE 24, 9:30 A.M. 


Topic: Modern Youth and the Public Li- 
brary 


How the Library Helps Youth To Solve Its 
Problems—Annie Spencer Cutter, Public 
Library, Cleveland, Ohio 

A Parent Views the Reading of Young Peo- 


ple—Emma Gelders Sterne, Pelham, New 
York 


Summary of Conference on Young People’s 


Reading—Jean C. Roos, Public Library, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


O77 


Consultation Service 


THE conference consultation serv- 
ice, which was inaugurated at Richmond 
last year, will be continued at the New 
York conference. Specialists representing 
many of the sections and round tables 
within the Association will be on duty at 
various times during the week for the 
benefit of delegates who wish individual 
conferences. ‘There will be a secretary to 
make appointments. 

A complete list of the groups partici- 
pating in the consultation service will be 
printed in the Official Program. 


SINAN 
Centralize Sale of Tickets 


Tus YEAR, at the New York con- 
ference, there will be a centralization of 
the sale of tickets for all breakfast, lun- 
cheon, and dinner meetings for which 
tickets will be sold in advance. An assist- 
ant at the Registration Desk will be as- 
signed to take charge of this. 
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If you have any responsibility for a meal 
function of this sort, you are asked to 
arrange for the sale of tickets through this 
central agency. The supply of tickets for 
this desk—accompanied by full informa- 
tion on the points listed below—should be 
in the hands of Cora Beatty, chief of the 
A. L. A. Membership Department, before 
Sunday, June 20, at the Waldorf-Astoria: 


1. Date, hour, place, and price of function 
2. List of advance reservations made 
3. Maximum number to be accommo- 


dated 


4. Hour when sale of tickets must close 


Please note that tickets are to be paid 
for when obtained and that money is not 
to be sent in advance of the ticket sale. 


as \ 


What To Wear in New York 
in June 


Norinco is so rare as a predictable 
June day. Not even the weather man 
knows what New York will be like during 
the conference week. ‘Temperatures may 
vary from fifty to one hundred degrees; 
precipitation may be anything from a trace 
to a deluge. ‘The only system for beating 
New York weather is to be prepared for 
everything, including dirt, and “dark 
sheers” are therefore the standard uniform 
for women. Aside from that, the sartorial 
practices common to most civilized com- 
munities prevail. 

For more detailed information, see 
Town and Country, March, 1937, “How 
To Dress on $100,000 a Year,” and “Ele- 
gant Gents’ Suitings;” the fashion pages 
of the New York Sun, New York Herald 
Tribune, or The New York Times; cur- 
rent issues of Vogue, Harper’s Bazaar, or, 
for the gentlemen, Esquire. 


A New YorKER 





se KOLA 


‘Round Manhattan’s Rim” 








N THE envelope which delegates will 
receive when they register at the New 
York conference in June, there will be 
included various timely guides to New 
York City and vicinity. In addition, for 
those who wish to read in advance, the 
Office of the Readers’ Adviser, New York 
Public Library, offers the following sug- 
gestions : 


New York As It Was 


Abbott, Wilbur Cortez. New York in 
the American Revolution. Scribner, 1929 

Roosevelt, Theodore. New York (His- 
toric Towns). Longmans, 1901 

Lockwood, Sarah M. New York, Not So 
Little and Not So Old. Illustrated by 
Ilonka Karasz. Doubleday, 1926 

Brown, Henry C. Story of Old New 
York. Illustrated by Frank Rennie. Dut- 
ton, 1934 


New York Topay 


Irwin, Will. Highlights of Manhattan. 
Illustrated by E. H. Suydam. Revised edi- 
tion. Appleton-Century, 1937 

Bailey, Vernon Howe. Magical City; 
Intimate Sketches of New York. Pictures 
by the author; notes by Arthur Bartlett 
Maurice. Scribner, 1935 

Smart, M. F., and Peterson, A. E., comps. 
Historical Handbook of the City of New 
York. City History Club of New York, 
1934 

Brooks, Walter Rollin. New York; An 
Intimate Guide Book. Knopf, 1931 

McAdoo, E. T. How Do You Like New 
York? An Informal Guide. Macmillan, 
1936 

Josephy, Helen, and McBride, M. M. 
New York Is Everybody’s Town. Draw- 
ings by Margaret Freeman. Putnam, 1931 
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Worden, Helen. Real New York: A 
Guide for the Adventurous Shopper, the 
Exploratory Eater, and the Know-It-All 
Sightseer Who Ain’t Seen Nothin’ Yet. 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1932 
Round Manhattan’s Rim. II- 
lustrated by the author. Bobbs-Merrill, 
1934 

Henderson, Helen W. A Loiterer in 
New York; with a preface by Paul W. 
Bartlett. Doran, 1917 

Levy, Florence Nightingale. Art in New 
York; A Guide to Things Worth Seeing. 
5th revised edition. Municipal Art Society, 
119 East Nineteenth Street, New York, 
1935 

New York (City) Municipal Reference 
Library. New York Advancing. The Li- 
brary, 2230 Municipal Building, New York, 
1936 

Bercovici, Konrad. Around the World in 
New York. Illustrated by Norman Bor- 
chardt. Century, 1934 

Almanac for New Yorkers, 1937. Com- 
piled by Workers of the Federal Writers 
Project of the Works Progress Administra- 
tion in the City of New York. Simon and 
Schuster, 1936 

Morand, Paul. New York. Henry Holt, 
1930 

Fay, E. Stewart. 
Methuen, 1936 

JENNIE M. FLExner, Readers’ Adviser 

New York Public Library 





Londoner’s New York. 


FFI 


Drawn by Miss Ellenberger 


KatrHeryn ELLeNBERGER, head of 
the reserve book room at Temple Univer- 
sity, drew the illustrations for “A Busy 
Day,” printed in the March Bulletin. 
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Final Travel Plans 


HE special railroad rates offered 
under the identification plan having been 
discontinued, delegates to the New York 
conference will in general be subject to the 
regular rates now in force. Delegates 
traveling from distant points west of Chi- 
cago, however, may take advantage of the 
usual summer Those 
from near-by points may secure reductions 
by traveling in the coaches in groups of 
twenty-five or more persons. 

The following table gives the round 
trip fares to New York (according to in- 
formation available at this time). Fares 


excursion rates. 


from Pacific coast points are those ex- 
pected to be effective in June; from other 
points, current short-limit round trip fares. 
As it is possible that rates other than those 
shown, as well as varying time limits, may 
be available in June, consult your local 
ticket agent, in all cases, before purchas- 
ing transportation. If you are planning to 
take the post-conference trip to Bermuda 
or Europe advise him of this fact also. 


‘TRAVEL PARTIES 


Representatives of the travel committee 
are prepared to organize travel parties 


One-Way (Lower) 


From Via Coach Via First Class Pullman 
ESE EEE ITT $ 28.26 $ 39.15 $ 6.50 
EE, iced son cee okeeeietseen cues 31.96 44.10 7.25 
i CED. 4 & 5.0:0.4.0.4's.010.0:9°4,04,9.0 Raremeiae 9.20 13.80 2.50 
TIME, 5 oo dias dn oe memala 6 caiiseewam 17.50 26.20 2.50 
EE ee Serer ee eee ee eee eee 36.40 54.50 6.00 
ree ee ee 30.10 45.10 5.00 
NN i a eating G's: 6 oy dsehd alee aia a siait 22.90 34.30 3-75 
Columbia, South Carolina ........ 23-42 32.70 5.25 
SS ee 73.68 81.90 13.25 
ce on widipigiad win! adie 6 on tai 49.31 68.65 8.50 
I 5s Gila a sc0 sate (esi Se iav' wikiew@ Sepe\aiaih 29.40 43.00 4-25 
I I cid 5.6) 6:0:4, 010.6: 0:0:6.6:8 57.06 70.80 12.00 
NER RE COUT TOE TET e 32.50 48.70 6.00 
pone | EES see res wee Birra 33-90 45.20 7.25 
i OE ook ossicds bnceesebewenes 52.35 68.20 9.00 
Knoxville, Yennessee Be ee ao ne Boaatne seth con 26.50 33-95 5.50 
I NN 6a 56d cis:0'51a:d 4640 5:8 See le'es 43-43 54.05 9.00 
Los Angeles, California ........... 106.50 135.15 21.75 
ROUSVING, TGMSUCRY 2... 0 csccccnsess 33-70 49.90 6.00 
Minneapolis, Minnesota ............. 51.07 70.80 8.50 
Montreal, Quebec ......0s ccc esese 16.90 24.10 2.50 
en OO CTE ee 32.40 43-20 6.75 
PICU OOPMBAME, EMUIGIATID 0 oonc ccc ccc ccseece 42.62 58.30 9.75 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 61.83 68.20 11.25 
ai ties a. 9:5; 4. 6 0:0. 910: -0in'0' 0:00 54.35 74.45 9.00 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania ............ 3-60 5.40 .50 (Seat) 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania ..... 17.60 26.40 3-00 
OOP ree 13.60 20.40 2.75 
P,P, ov oct ce ssecices 95-75 124.40 21.75 
SUMREOG, SUMGNED 2006606000006: 24.50 33-30 3.75 
Raleigh, North Carolina .......... 17.62 24.60 3-75 
Richmond, Virginia .......... 13.80 19.10 2.50 
i, ME, BUOOMED 0050 00ese 36.20 54.30 6.00 
Salt Lake City, Utah ...... 82.30 100.35 16.25 
San Francisco, California ...... 05-75 124.40 21.75 
Seattle, Washington ............... 95-75 124.40 21.75 
OCRTED, CORURTIO 2 coc ccc csces 22.40 31.40 3.00 
Vancouver, British Columbia ........... 95-75 124.40 21.75 
WVOOMINMOOE. BRE cewsicccccccscs 9.10 13.60 2.50 
I I Siche Sins cuca domes as sinw nee pion 67.50 79.55 11.50 


FINAL TRAVEL PLANS 


from Boston, Washington, St. Louis, Chi- 
cago, Seattle, San Francisco, and Los An- 
geles. Delegates residing in or near these 
metropolitan areas are cordially invited to 
join the party which is most convenient to 
them. Due to daylight saving time, ef- 
fective April 25, it is advisable to verify 
all train schedules. 


Boston Party 


Delegates from Boston and vicinity who 
wish to travel to New York in a party may 
do so providing a sufficient number of 
reservations are received. A modern air- 
conditioned car will be provided for the 
party. 

The Boston party will leave on the 
Puritan, New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad, from South Station, 
Boston, at 3 P.M., E.S.T., Sunday, June 
20. Arrive Grand Central Station, New 
York, 8 p.m., E.S.T. There will be no 
reduction in the regular fares. 

Delegates may register with N. A. 
Shaw, Passenger Traffic Department, 
New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad, Boston, or with Richard G. 
Hensley, Boston Public Library, on or be- 
fore Friday, June 18. 


W ashington-Baltimore Party 


Providing at least twenty-five persons 
respond, a special air-conditioned coach 
will be attached to the Congressional 
Limited, Pennsylvania Railroad, leaving 
Washington at 4 P.M., Baltimore at 4:41 
P.M., Sunday, June 20; arriving Pennsyl- 
vania Station, New York, 7:35 P.M. The 
round trip rate for such a group from 
Washington will be $6.85 each; for a simi- 
lar number from Baltimore, $5.65 each. 
For a lesser group but including a total 
of twenty-five persons from both cities, 
rates will be adjusted accordingly, but less 
than the usual double one-way rates. The 
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return trip may be made individually with- 
in ten days with stop-overs allowed. Reg- 
ister with W. T. Purdum, Public Library, 
Washington, D.C., by June ro. 


St. Louis Party 


Delegates from the St. Louis area and 
the southwest are given the opportunity 
this year of traveling together. Special air- 
conditioned Pullmans will be attached to 
the Spirit of St. Louis, Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, leaving St. Louis, at 12:00 noon, 
Saturday, June 19, and arriving at the 
Pennsylvania Station, New York, at 9:45 
A.M., Sunday, June 20. 

Tickets: via the Pennsylvania Railroad; 
choice of several return routes. 

Register and send one-way Pullman fare 
to Paul Howard, Missouri School of 
Mines Library, at Rolla. 


Chicago Area 


Definite arrangements have not been 
made yet for a special party from Chicago. 
A special low rate fare may be obtained for 
a party of twenty-five or more to New 
York in coaches only, and returning singly 
in coaches on a ten-day limit ticket ($37.30 
round trip). If you are interested in join- 
ing such a group, or in traveling together 
in the regular Pullman accommodations, 
register with William Teal, 457 Villa 
Street, Elgin, or telephone Elgin 4443 R. 


Pacific Northwest Party 


Delegates from Washington and Ore- 
gon are invited to make up a special party 
which will leave on the Empire Builder, 
Great Northern Railroad, from Seattle, 
Thursday, June 17, at 10:15 P.M.; Ta- 
coma, 8:10 p.M.; Portland, 9:30 P.M.; all 
joining at Spokane, June 18, at 7:30 A.M. 
The party will travel together to Chicago, 
with optional routes from Chicago to New 
York, arriving on the morning of June 21. 
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Register and send your Pullman fare 
from point of departure to Chicago or 
New York to Warren L. Perry, College 
of Puget Sound Library, at Tacoma. 


California 


Special party arrangements will depend 
upon the interest and response from dele- 
gates traveling from the west coast. The 
two travel committee representatives, Mrs. 
Betsey Faye Veazey, Public Library, Los 
Angeles, and William P. Tucker, Educa- 
tional Division, C.C.C., The Presidio, San 
Francisco, will be glad to answer travel 
inquiries, make reservations, and codperate 
generally with librarians in their respective 
areas. 


THE SUNSHINE TRAIL THROUGH 
EUROPE 
The unusual features of the Sunshine 
Trail have aroused much interest among 


librarians. There will be a congenial 
group leaving New York on June 29 
by this route. Strictly first-class hotels 
throughout, together with rooms with bath 
in a number of places; over fifteen hun- 
dred miles of motoring in unusual places 
like the old hill cities of Italy, famous 
mountain passes, the Dolomites, San Ma- 
rino, medieval Germany, and rural Eng- 
land; opportunities to visit the British 
Museum, Bibliothéque Nationale, and the 
Vatican Library, as well as other famous 
libraries in a number of the larger cities; 
and a minimum of one-night stops are only 
a few of the many outstanding features. 
The price, too, is just as unusual as the 
itinerary. It is really inclusive for there 
are no “and ups” on account of visas, deck 
chairs, taxes, and many other items. Even 
numerous surprise entertainments will be 
included that will prove “surprisingly” de- 
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OLD HILL CITY OF SIENA 


lightful. Fifty-two days of comfortable 
travel through the best that Europe offers 
for only $767 makes 1937 truly a bargain 
year in the old world. 

Steamship 


accommodation is going 
rapidly. 


Those who make their decisions 
earliest are served the best. 
modation is now available. Do not wait 
until so late that you must stand on the 
pier and wave goodbye to your friends. 
Go with them. 

Those interested in either the European 
trip or the Bermuda cruise which is next 
described may secure complete informa- 
tion by writing to Louis M. Nourse, 
Public Library, One 
Brooklyn, New York. 


Good accom- 


Hanson Place, 


THE BERMUDA CRUISE 

Would you enjoy the opportunity to 
join your friends and relax, after the 
strenuous conference week, amid strange 
and beautiful surroundings? If so, resolve 
to give yourself a rare treat by joining the 
post-conference party on the Monarch of 
Bermuda, sailing from New York for 
Bermuda, (average June temperature 77 
degrees), at 3 P.M., Saturday, June 26. 
For two days each way, cruise on one of 
the most luxurious ships afloat, and for 
three days and two nights, you will live 
at the famous Castle Harbour Hotel in 
Bermuda. The trip will take a total of 
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six days. Return to New York, Friday 
morning, July 2. 

Aboard ship, you will enjoy the broad 
sports decks, swimming pools, the fine food 
and British service, a complete theater, and 
numerous other unique features. Every 
stateroom is first class with private bath. 
In Bermuda you will be thrilled by the 
miles of sandy beaches, the tropical scenery, 
and winding roads without automobile 
trafic. You will want to browse in the 
unique little shops where many articles and 
souvenirs may be purchased inexpensively 
in this foreign land. 

The Furness ships are booked to capacity 
from June to October, and reservations 
should be made well in advance. State- 
rooms held for our party on each deck are 
limited in number and will be assigned in 
the order reservations are received. A de- 
posit of $10 should accompany each reser- 
vation; final payment to be made before 
June 10. 

The per-person rates on page 318 in- 
clude round trip stateroom accommodation 
from New York to Bermuda, all meals, all 
social features, as well as accommodations 
and all meals at the Castle Harbour Hotel 
(two persons in a room with bath) at 
Bermuda, United States revenue and Ber- 
muda government taxes on your steamship 
passage, and sightseeing trips to Hamilton 


and Sea Gardens. 





GRAND CANAL IN VENICE 
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Steamship Accommodations 2 in Room 3 in Room 


“E” Deck Inside Rooms .....$ 98 $ 98 
Outside Rooms ... 105 100 
“D” Deck Inside Rooms .... 105 100 
Outside Rooms ... 115 105 
“C” Deck Inside Rooms .... 115 105 
Outside Rooms ... 130 120 
“B” Deck Inside Rooms .... 125 110 
Outside Rooms ... 140 125 
Cabins de luxe and suites .......... On application 


Single stateroom aboard me F 
ae ..$20 additional round trip 


Single room at hotel ....$2.50 additional per day 


All staterooms are attractively fur- 
nished, with automatic ventilation, and 
private shower and toilet facilities. A 
special folder is 
request. 


now available upon 


OTHER POsSIBILITIES 


A number of inquiries have been made 
regarding possible short post-conference 
tours other than those officially offered 
to Europe and Bermuda. 
suggest the following: 


In reply, we 


Nova Scotia. A thousand-mile cruise in 
an outside cabin on the delightful ship 
Acadia, together with six hundred miles of 
motoring in the quaint and lovely land of 
Evangeline. Seven days. Price $95, covers 
every expense except four meals and tips on 
ship. Leaves New York June 28. 

Gaspé. The last foreign frontier in the 
east, truly charming and unspoiled; an all- 
motor tour. ‘Thirteen days, $157 covers 
every expense. Leaves New York City June 
28. 

Down East. A four-day motor tour from 
New York including New Haven, Ply- 
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mouth, Cape Cod, 


and 
Martha’s Vineyard; $45 covers every ex- 


Provincetown, 


pense. Leaves New York June 28. 

Newfoundland. A_ twelve-day cruise, 
new ships, with stops of two days each in 
Halifax and St. John’s (live on the ship) 
and a four-hour stop at St. Pierre, $135 up. 
Sails from New York June 26. 


For full information regarding the above 
tours, write to Leon V. Arnold, 36 Wash- 
ington Square West, New York City. He 
will answer your questions and send you 
literature. 

Louis M. Noursg, Chairman 
A.L.A. Travel Committee 


OFS, 


Correction in Fort Wayne 
Statistics 


In THE compilation of general and 
salary statistics in the April Bulletin, in the 
table for public libraries serving cities of 
100,000 to 199,999 population, page 251, 
there are several errors in the entries for 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. The expenditures 
for books should be $31,947 instead of 
$3,947. This error then carried through 
the next few figures, which should be cor- 
rected to read as follows: total operating 
expenditures, $124,954; operating expen- 
ditures per capita, 85 cents; per cent of 
total for books, periodicals, binding, and 
rebinding, 33.6. 

OF 


Recreation Congress 


Tue National Recreation Associa- 
will hold its annual congress in 
Atlantic City May 17 to 21, with head- 
quarters at the Ambassador Hotel. Write 
the association at 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City, for further information about 


tion 


the program. 
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Register Now for Publicity Clinic 


Pusuiciry for Support” has been 
added to the topics to be discussed at the 
pre-conference publicity clinic at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, Fri- 
day and Saturday, June 18 and 19, prior 
to the opening of the annual conference. 

This addition is made in response to a 
number of specific requests, according to 
Frederic G. Melcher, a member of the 
A. L. A. Publicity Committee, who is in 
charge of arrangements. 

“What Makes a Book Go” and radio 
publicity are the general themes of the 
other two sessions for which plans were an- 
nounced in the March Bulletin. In addi- 
tion, an afternoon of visits to publishers 
and bookstores is being arranged, and an 
informal luncheon and dinner. 

Advance registrations should be made 
without delay to Mr. Melcher, R. R. Bow- 
ker Company, 62 West Forty-fifth Street, 
New York City. The fee of $5 will cover 
attendance at all meetings, luncheon, din- 
ner, and transportation where needed. 
Those who plan to attend are asked to 
send material for comment and analysis to 
Mr. Melcher well in advance of the clinic. 


Amendments to A. L. A 
Constitution 


Tue Committee on Constitution and 
By-Laws recommends the amendments to 
the Constitution which it presented at the 
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Richmond conference and which, at that 
time, were given the first of the two votes 
necessary for adoption (A. L. A. Bulletin, 
May, 1936, pages 373-74). 

Because some question was raised con- 
cerning the wisdom of the proposed amend- 
ment to Section 10, the committee 
amplified its views and solicited opinion 
from the membership in a statement pub- 
lished in the December, 1936, Bulletin. 
The committee also presented the question 
for discussion at the second session of the 
Council, held at the midwinter meeting 
just past (A. L. A. Bulletin, February, 
1937, page 128). The letters received by 
the chairman of the committee in response 
to this request were, with two exceptions, 
unanimous in approving the proposed 
amendment. The two negative opinions 
seemed to be based on the beliefs, first, that 
the amendment is not actually necessary, 
and second, that the situation whereby a 
president and a president-elect were mem- 
bers at the same time of the Executive 
Board might, in specific instances of 
conflicting points of view, prove to be un- 
satisfactory. 

The committee has taken cognizance of 
the opinions presented to it, and after 
further consideration feels justified in con- 
tinued support of the amendment. 

The committee proposes for the first 
time a new amendment to the Constitution, 
as follows: Section 4. Honorary Mem- 
bers: Substitution of the word “majority” 
for “unanimous” in the section which now 
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reads: “On nomination of the Council, 
honorary members may be elected by 
unanimous vote at any meeting of the 
Association.” This proposal is made 
largely as a result of a suggestion from the 
chairman of the 1936 committee to con- 
sider honorary membership. 

The committee wishes to report further 
that at a meeting held in Chicago in 
December, it considered questions relating 
to organization or reorganization of the 
Association, meetings, and membership 
reclassification, but that, lacking a quorum, 
no final decisions were reached. With 
regard to the last named of these questions, 
the committee is following with interest 
the proposals made by a special committee 
of the A. L. A. Membership Committee. 

The Committee on Constitution and 
By-Laws expects to hold a meeting on the 
day preceding the New York conference, 
and will be glad to receive at that time, or 
in advance of the meeting, comments or 
opinions relating to any of the foregoing. 

J. PertamM Danton, Chairman 
Committee on Constitution and 


By-Laws 


Whitaker Answers Protest 


A FORMAL protest concerning the 
change in the make-up of Whitaker’s 
Reference Catalogue of Current Litera- 
ture was sent to J. Whitaker and Sons, 
Limited, on February 15. The protest 
was accompanied by quotations from let- 
ters from various librarians. The whole 
problem arose because the current edition 
does not include the publishers’ catalogs, 
and because the entries are greatly abbre- 
viated, sometimes so much so that they 
are useless, when found. 

Whitaker’s have replied in detail to all 
of the specific criticisms. The main points 
in their statement of defense are: 
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The publishers’ catalogues bound up in 
the large volumes of the three-volume edi- 
tion cost many publishers at least £200 for 
each edition. Because of this expense and 
also the growing movement toward seasonal 
lists, several publishers of importance were 
not represented. Only 200 publishers were 
included in the three-volume edition as com- 
pared with 650 in the present format. 

The first edition in the new format was 
necessarily an experiment. It will be a two- 
yearly publication, and several improvements 
will be found in the 1938 edition. The 
following have been promised: clearer infor- 
mation regarding sets in process of publica- 
tion; date of publication; joint authors will 
appear in their proper places instead of at 
the beginning of a name; author’s initials 
will be given where the publishers give them 
in their catalogues; corporate entries will be 
easier to find; individual prices for volumes 
of sets; illustrators’ names will be given; 
preface or foreword by person other than 
author will be mentioned in new edition, if 
there is room; initials will be extended to 
full given names where confusion may oc- 
cur in identifying authors; we are endeavor- 
ing to arrange so that some lists of series 
will be included; language of the edition 
will be indicated; initials of editors will be 
included; series will be indicated. 


The attitude that has been evidenced by 
the reaction to our letter of protest is one 
of real willingness to carry out all reason- 
able suggestions to make the Reference 
Catalogue as useful as possible. Since this 
is so, it seems wise for all of us to adapt 
ourselves to the situation. ‘The list of 
publishers indexed in the Catalogue 
appears in the front of the volume. A post 
card request will get any library on the 
mailing lists for the catalogs distributed by 
the publishers. If those catalogs are kept 
in alphabetical order, and are weeded out 
from time to time as they become obsolete, 
they will be easily accessible for use in con- 
junction with the Reference Catalogue. 

LAWRENCE Hey1t, Chairman 
A. L. A. Book Buying Committee 
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Treatment of Water-Soaked 
Books 


To the Editor: 


I have read the article, “Treatment of 
Water-Soaked Books,” by Mr. John Archer 
in the March Bulletin. 

Having last spring waded in hip boots 
through a mass of water and slime that 
covered the entire main floor of this library 
and submerged 17,000 books and 20,000 
pamphlets (70 per cent had been carried up 
from the cellar to be placed out of the way 
of water!) I cannot help wondering 
whether the writer of the article ever en- 
joyed a similar experience. It seems difh- 
cult to believe that he has; just as it is 
dificult to envisage 17,000 books and 20,000 
pamphlets standing up on end in any space 
that a library might command, deferentially 
drying while warm breezes from unnum- 
bered electric fans assisted them to attain a 
state of dryness. 

If I had one book soaked, I should un- 
doubtedly follow Mr. Archer’s prescription; 
if I had two hundred I should hopefully 
follow his prescription; but if I had thou- 
sands I should get them out of the building 
and into ovens thermostatically controlled 
and with fans to draw the moisture out of 
them with the minimum of possible delay. 
My troubles would then become the binder’s. 

A library of which I have knowledge, 
which suffered severely in last spring’s flood, 
shipped some of its books with only slight 
delay to the Universal Publishing Syndicate 
in Philadelphia and saved most of them. 
The others they dabbed at with clothes and 
sponges, up-ended them and dried them as 
best they could. Some on the lawn fluttered 
their pages like premature snow-drops and 
crocuses. “We must see where the money 
is coming from,” was the attitude. For a 
while the books appeared to be returning to 
health; today, because they developed mil- 
dew and other complications, nearly all have 
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been junked. Even when they were sup- 
posed to be almost past their convalescence, 
they exhibited most of the pathological symp- 
toms of approaching dissolution; their color 
was bad, many were scarred with mud and 
stains; many, to put it frankly, stank. 

So if I may, I should like to impress on 
any who may suffer as we did, the fact that 
the important thing to do is to get wet books 
out of the library into a binder’s hands and 
to distrust their own ability to do as good 
a job as can an expert. 

After the books have been rough dried, 
a representative of the library can, at the 
bindery, decide which books are worth re- 
binding. As the cost of each ordinary re- 
bound book, including treatments, will run 
from $1.25 to $2, it will obviously not pay 
to rebind cheap fiction or any inexpensive 
material that can be easily replaced. A 
great deal of such stuff can be discarded 
when tying the books into packages to load 
into the binder’s vans. 

May I add that in our case no book to 
date treated at the bindery has developed 
mildew and all seem to be giving good serv- 
ice. The paper was not weakened by heat 
treatments; it did not become brittle; and 
in cases where sizing was applied to it, the re- 
sults were entirely satisfactory. 

Any librarian whose building has been in- 
undated, and any members of his staff will, 
without attempting to play the binder, have 
a year or two’s task on their hands while the 
repairs and rehabilitation of the building 
and stock go forward. Incidentally, they 
ought to “be able to take it.” Up here it 
was several weeks before we got a fire going 
save in the Trustees’ Room where there is 
an open fireplace. We foregathered, from 
time to time, in hip boots, knickers, slacks, 
and what-nots, in this Holy of Holies, 
warmed our hands, munched sandwiches, 
and drank whatever the gods provided. 

O. R. Howarp Tuomson, Librarian 
James V. Brown Library 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania 
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here and abroad. Through such a service 
we may be contributing to catalogs in China, 
Italy, and many other countries. 

Again the increase in service, occasioned 
by this interlibrary lending of books, has 
made it imperative that library assistants 
know how to use a catalog thoroughly. To 
say that the library does not have the book 
when it has been missed because of lack of 
comprehension of cataloging practice is to 
retard the service that a library can give. 

Students are not being trained for cleri- 
cal positions but for bibliographical positions. 
The cataloger has just as important a part 
in the distribution of knowledge as has the 
reference librarian; in fact the two lines of 
work must go hand in hand so that each 
may profit by the results attained by the 
other, 

There is one responsibility the cataloger 
must assume which is not carried by any 
other library assistant. It rests in the fact 
that everything that the cataloger produces 
has to be put down in writing or in print. 
His work is thus open to criticism by staff and 
readers. Another assistant may be unable 
to answer a question because of lack of 
knowledge on his part, but this fact is not 
recorded. If the cataloger makes a mistake, 
all who can read may detect the error. This 
is one reason why catalogers are sometimes 
too meticulous. They know that their pub- 
lication—the catalog—is always under fire. 
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Announce Library Issue in June 


The fifth annual library number of the 
Journal of Social Hygiene is to appear in 
June. As in previous years, this issue will 
contain special articles, a comprehensive 
group of reviews of new social hygiene pub- 
lications, classified by subject for ready 
reference, a new edition of the popular “So- 
cial Hygiene Bookshelf,” and other material 
of practical use to librarians and to all who 
are dealing with health and welfare. 

Single copies may be secured for 35 cents, 
or without charge through the association’s 


library membership service. This service, 
which provides in addition to the monthly 
Journal, the Social Hygiene News, package 
library service and other loan privileges, 
and advisory service on social hygiene mat- 
ters, costs $3 yearly. Apply to the American 
Social Hygiene Association, 50 West Fif- 
tieth Street, New York City. 


Pn 
Bell and Howell To Lend Film 


The college library film, Found in a Book, 
is now being circulated by Bell and Howell, 
national film distributors. Requests sent 
to them, at 1801 Larchmont Avenue, Chi- 
cago—rather than to the A. L. A.—will have 
immediate attention. The rental fee is $4 
for a two-day period. 

This two-reel, 16 mm. film, produced last 
spring by the administration class of the 
University of Illinois Library School, has 
shown more than 50,000 high school and col- 
lege students the use of library tools during 
the past year. 
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HERMAN H. Fusster, who came recently 
to the University of Chicago Libraries as 
head of the new Department of Photographic 
Reproduction, is a physicist as well as a li- 
brarian. This is Mr. Fussler’s second con- 
tribution to the series of articles sponsored 
by the Committee on Photographic Repro- 
duction of Library Materials, the first ap- 
pearing last January. 


Marcaret MANN is an associate profes- 
sor in the Department of Library Science at 
the University of Michigan. Her article 
was written at the request of the Board of 
Education for Librarianship—of which she 
is a member—as the first in a series on 
newer methods of teaching library science, 
sponsored by the board. 


VERA WINIFRED ScHorTT, who contributes 
“Not To Be Taken for Granted,” is both 
head of the Children’s Department in the 
Wichita (Kansas) City Library and su- 
pervisor of children’s work in the Wichita 
schools. 
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In and around New York 


OURS and _ sightseeing suggested 
by the New York Conference Local Com- 
mittee, include: 


Around Manhattan Island in Three Hours 


SS. Tourist leaves Battery Park 10:30 A.M. 
and 2:30 P.M. daily. $1. 


Bedloe Island (Statue of Liberty) 


Via water: Boats leave Battery Park every 
hour on the hour. $.35 round trip. 


Ellis Island 


Permission to visit Ellis Island has been 
granted by Rudolph Reimer, commissioner of 
immigration. Transportation is without charge. 
Passes will be issued to delegates when they 
register, thanks to the Chamber of Commerce 
of the State of New York. 


Governors Island 


General Frank McCoy, U.S.A., commanding 
the Second Corps Area with headquarters at 
Governors Island, has granted permission for 
delegates to visit the island during conference 
week. Guides will be on duty at certain hours 
to escort delegates and to point out places of 
interest. Transportation without charge. 
Passes will be issued to delegates when they 
register, thanks again to the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the State of New York. 


Staten Island 


Via water: Ferry boats leave South Ferry, 
Battery Park, every few minutes; $.05 one way. 


Coney Island 


Via water: Boats leave Battery Park morn- 
ing and afternoon. $1 round trip. 

Via subway: B.M.T. trains (Sea Beach, West 
End, and Brighton Beach Expresses) leave 
Times Square every minute. Fare $.15 one 
way. 


Atlantic Highlands, New Jersey 


Via water: Sandy Hook steamers, operated 
by the New Jersey Central Railroad, leave 
North River, Piers 81 (West Forty Second 
Street), and ro (Cedar Street), Manhattan, 
three morning and one afternoon sailings daily; 
return same day. $1 round trip. Bus and 
train connections with Asbury Park and other 
North Jersey shore resorts. 


Jones Beach (State Park) Long Island 


Via bus: Leave Capitol Terminal, Eighth 
Avenue and Fifty-first Street from 8:30 A.M.; 
every hour on the half hour. Leave Pennsyl- 


vania Station Terminal, five minutes earlier. 
$.95 one way; $1.65 round trip. 


Hudson River Excursions 


Via water: Hudson River Day Line. Leave 
West 42nd Street and West 129th Street piers. 
Two morning and one afternoon departures 
daily. One-day excursions to Indian Point, 
Bear Mountain, West Point, Newburgh, and 
Poughkeepsie. Round trips, $1 to $1.50. 8.8. 
Bear: Mountain \eaves Battery Park, 9:30 A.M., 
and West 132nd Street, 10:15 A.M. daily for 
Bear Mountain, $.75 round trip; Hook Moun- 
tain, $x round trip. 

Via bus: Gray Line offers lecture tour from 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, up east side of Hud- 
son River through Tarrytown and other his- 
toric points, across Bear Mountain Bridge to 
West Point. Return along west bank, across 
George Washington Bridge into New York, 
Leaves 2:00 ?.M., 64 hour trip. Fare, $3, party 
of twenty, rate $2.40. 


Rye Beach, Westchester County 


Via water: Leave Battery Park, daily 10:15 
A.M.; 9:15 A.M. and 2:15 P.M., except Mondays. 
Return to New York, 5:00 p.m. $1 round trip. 


Roton Point, Connecticut 


Via water: S.S. Belle Island \eaves foot of 
69th Street (Bay Ridge Avenue), Brooklyn, 
9 A.M.; Battery Park, 1ro:co A.M.; 138th Street, 
Bronx, 10:50 A.M. Arrives Roton Point, 1:20 
P.M. Leaves 5.00 P.M. $1 round trip. 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 


Via water: 8.8. Richard Peck \eaves Pier 15, 
foot of Vesey Street, North River, 3:30 P.M. 
week days, returns following day. $.75 one 
way. S.S. Mayflower leaves Battery Park, 
10:30 A.M., arrives 2:15 P.M. Leaves Bridge- 
port 4:30 P.M. Round trip, $1. 


Sightseeing Tours of Greater New York 


The Gray Line offers seven tours, from two- 
hour to all-day trips. Fares, $1.50 to $6.50. 
Tour I covers upper and lower New York, in- 
cluding Fifth Avenue, Riverside Drive, Harlem, 
Broadway, the Bowery, Chinatown, the Ghetto, 
and Wall Street. Leave Waldorf-Astoria 
hourly, four-hour trip, $2.50. $1: per person 
for parties of twenty or more. (Sign up at 
travel agency in headquarters hotel.) 

Important: Daylight Saving Time in effect 
for above schedules; special Sunday and holi- 
day schedules in most cases. Latest time tables 
for most of the above trips will be available at 
A. L. A. information desk. 
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Booklist Books 1936 


Annual selection prepared by Booklist 
editors from reports by librarians of 
new books actually in demand during 
the year. Includes 264 books in all 
classifications; also a special list by 
Charles M, Mohrhardt of technical and 
business books for the small library. 
Cataloging and buying information for 


each title. 


6Op. 75¢ 





Book Numbers 


A manual for catalogers and students. 
Bertha Barden discusses function of the 
book number, history of book number 
schemes, tables for translating names 
into letter and figure combinations, and 
adaptation to individual situation. 


Rules are developed to serve as a basic 


code. 


32p. 45¢ 





Basic Reference Books 


Louis Shores presents evaluation principles and develops outlines for the study 


of some 200 reference books actually reported to have been most used in school, 


public, and college libraries. 


Some chapter headings: Introduction to Reference, Dictionaries, Encyclopedias, 


Continuations (Yearbooks, Directories, Atlases), Serials, Indexes, Bibliographies, 


Special Reference Materials, Reference Organization, and Reference Procedures. 


Lists core collection for public, school, and college library. Index. 


Planographed. 416p. $4 
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here and abroad. Through such a service 
we may be contributing to catalogs in China, 
Italy, and many other countries. 

Again the increase in service, occasioned 
by this interlibrary lending of books, has 
made it imperative that library assistants 
know how to use a catalog thoroughly. To 
say that the library does not have the book 
when it has been missed because of lack of 
comprehension of cataloging practice is to 
retard the service that a library can give. 

Students are not being trained for cleri- 
cal positions but for bibliographical positions. 
The cataloger has just as important a part 
in the distribution of knowledge as has the 
reference librarian; in fact the two lines of 
work must go hand in hand so that each 
may profit by the results attained by the 
other. 

There is one responsibility the cataloger 
must assume which is not carried by any 
other library assistant. It rests in the fact 
that everything that the cataloger produces 
has to be put down in writing or in print. 
His work is thus open to criticism by staff and 
readers. Another assistant may be unable 
to answer a question because of lack of 
knowledge on his part, but this fact is not 
recorded. If the cataloger makes a mistake, 
all who can read may detect the error. This 
is one reason why catalogers are sometimes 
too meticulous. They know that their pub- 
lication—the catalog—is always under fire. 
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Announce Library Issue in June 


The fifth annual library number of the 
Journal of Social Hygiene is to appear in 
June. As in previous years, this issue will 
contain special articles, a comprehensive 
group of reviews of new social hygiene pub- 
lications, classified by subject for ready 
reference, a new edition of the popular “So- 
cial Hygiene Bookshelf,” and other material 
of practical use to librarians and to all who 
are dealing with health and welfare. 

Single copies may be secured for 35 cents, 
or without charge through the association’s 
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library membership service. This service, 
which provides in addition to the monthly 
Journal, the Social Hygiene News, package 
library service and other loan privileges, 
and advisory service on social hygiene mat- 
ters, costs $3 yearly. Apply to the American 
Social Hygiene Association, 50 West Fif- 
tieth Street, New York City. 


In 
Bell and Howell To Lend Film 


The college library film, Found in a Book, 
is now being circulated by Bell and Howell, 
national film distributors. Requests sent 
to them, at 1801 Larchmont Avenue, Chi- 
cago—rather than to the A. L. A.—will have 
immediate attention. The rental fee is $4 
for a two-day period. 

This two-reel, 16 mm. film, produced last 
spring by the administration class of the 
University of Illinois Library School, has 
shown more than 50,000 high school and col- 
lege students the use of library tools during 
the past year. 
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HERMAN H. Fusster, who came recently 
to the University of Chicago Libraries as 
head of the new Department of Photographic 
Reproduction, is a physicist as well as a li- 
brarian. This is Mr. Fussler’s second con- 
tribution to the series of articles sponsored 
by the Committee on Photographic Repro- 
duction of Library Materials, the first ap- 
pearing last January. 
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MarcGaret MANN is an associate profes- 
sor in the Department of Library Science at 
the University of Michigan. Her article 
was written at the request of the Board of 
Education for Librarianship—of which she 
is a member—as the first in a series on 
newer methods of teaching library science, 
sponsored by the board. 


VERA WINIFRED ScHotTtT, who contributes 
“Not To Be Taken for Granted,” is both 
head of the Children’s Department in the 
Wichita (Kansas) City Library and svu- 
pervisor of children’s work in the Wichita 
schools. 
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